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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHEN we last went to press, towards the end of July, Great 
Britain was in the throes of as threatening an industrial 

crisis as the present generation has known. 
Sy Bae On the face of it, a peaceful settlement 

between the coal-mining companies and the 
coal-miners seemed to be “outside the range of practical 
politics,” the gulf between what the owners believed the 
industry could bear in the shape of wages and what the 
miners were willing to accept was unbridgeable. It was 
not a contest between “grasping capitalists” and “a 
greedy proletariat,” as unthinking partisans on the respective 
sides suggested. No business can continue indefinitely at 
a loss, as had been the case in recent years with many coal- 
mining companies, which had seen not only their reserves 
disappearing, but found their credit reaching the point of 
exhaustion ; they had paid no dividends, so the question 
of “ profits ’—and prejudice—was in many districts hardly 
a factor in the controversy. As under pressure in various 
forms, coupled with an imperfect appreciation of the probable 
or inevitable course of prices owing to currency changes, con- 
siderable concessions had been made in wages which now 
completely overshadowed all other costs of production, it 
was surely not unreasonable of the Mining Association 
(representing the owners) to seek to save the common 
business by a readjustment of wages necessarily in the shape 
of reductions. Nor was it unnatural that the Mining Federa- 
tion (representing the coal-miners) should, in view of the 
lamentable conditions on many coal-fields, and the menace 
of such conditions spreading, encouraged by the manner 
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in which of. late years they have successfully bossed the 
situation and bullied weak-kneed Governments, offer strenu- 
ous resistance to what was described as an “attack on 
the miner’s living wage.” Nor was it surprising that, 
as this “ attack ’’ on the mining wage was generally regarded 
as a precursor of similar “attacks”? on wages in other 
industries open to the fierce blast of international competi- 
tion—involving inevitably “‘cuts” in the wages of the 
‘sheltered ’? trades—the whole world of Trade Unionism 
should have been all agog, or that from the outset there should 
have been rather more than the usual solidarity in the 
ranks of organized labour. 


WueErE both sides appear to us to have been at fault was 
at a previous stage in allowing outsiders to artificially deflate 
: the price of exported coal—which Mine- 

6 0 Owners and Colliers were equally interested 
? in maintaining in the international market— 

in pursuance of the fetish known as “restoring the Gold 
Standard.” The coal-owners—who exercise no little politi- 
cal influence when either “ Capitalist’ Party is in power— 
offered no serious resistance to this suicidal policy—as it 
was from their own point of view—when the Cabinet suc- 
cumbed to Anglo-American ‘“Gold-bugs.” |The Mining 
Federation had been equally supine when this heavy blow 
threatened the livelihood of miners, and actually their 
spokesman and expert in Parliament on Finance, the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Philip Snowden, contri- 
buted an article to a “capitalist”? newspaper demanding 
the replacement of our currency on a gold basis, before 
the Conservative Cabinet had even considered the question. 
However, that is another story which we shall return to 
later. If the reader will look up the memorandum of Sir 
Josiah Stamp at the end of this number, he or she will 
realize how impossible it is to divorce the industrial slump— 
led by coal—from the deplorable performance of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in allowing the money of the nation 
to be manipulated by a handful of International money- 
lenders in the City of London and their aiders and abettors 
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among the Bureaucracy of Whitehall. Sir Josiah Stamp 
is by common consent one of our ablest officials of recent 
years on whose judgment (e.g. on such issues as those of 
the Dawes Report) British Governments invite us ‘‘to go 
nap.” Asa member of the Coal Inquiry, Sir Josiah Stamp 
gave his reasons for declaring : 


I do not think the state of affairs in the coal industry in the last few months 
must be regarded as the necessary result either of normal trade movements or 
the present Agreement. Currency policy has aggravated the evil. 

This observation surely contains food for serious reflection 
by coal-owners, coal-miners, and his Majesty’s Ministers ; 
what has happened to coal is happening to other British 
exports, and may happen to more. How far are Capital 
and Labour prepared to be sacrificed on the altar of Finance ? 


THAT, however, is the strictly economic aspect of the coal crisis, 
and there were several other factors combining to bring things 
to such a pass that every effort of the Govern- 


i ment to effect a modus vivendi failed dismally. 
Explains Ultimately, as the twelfth hour was about 


to strike, a truce—not a peace—was labori- 
ously patched up at the expense of the British taxpayer, 
who may be called upon to find a sum generally estimated 
at £20,000,000, though pessimists increase that figure. In 
explaining the decision of his Cabinet, which aroused mis- 
givings in all Parties, and could only be regarded as a triumph 
for the “‘ Reds,” the Prime Minister made a characteristically 
lucid and candid speech in the House of Commons (August 
6th) which disarmed much indignation, though it did not 
reconcile all his followers to the innovation of subsidies. 
He moved 

That a sum not exceeding £10,000,000 be granted to His Majesty; to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on 


the 31st day of March, 1926, for a subvention in aid of wages in the coal-mining 
industry. 


In effect, a Conservative Government with a record majority 
had been mancuvred by the “wild men” of the Trade 
Unions into buying a temporary truce at a minimum cost 
of £10,000,000, which may be substantially exceeded. How- 
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ever viewed, it is neither a pretty nor a pleasant transaction 
—it is only part of the price the country pays for the luxury 
of Broad-bottomed Administration, including Politicians 
who might have been dispensed with. Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
made no attempt to gloss over a decision which was only 
tolerable to him as to anyone else because the alternative 
might have been worse, though, if postponement of the evil 
day of Industrial Warfare merely means that, the War Lords 
of the Trade Unions will be better prepared while Ministers 
drift, we should have nothing to show for our £10,000,000, 
£20,000,000 or £30,000,000, as the case may be. The Prime 
Minister reminded the House that the British Government 
had been constantly in contact with the coal industry. 
There had been such an intervention in 1912, eventuating in 
the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act. In 1916, again, 
Ministers had been compelled by war exigencies to practically 
take possession of the Industry—exports were managed, 
home prices fixed, the general distribution regulated. In 
1919 there was yet another crisis when the Sankey Com- 
mission was appointed, as a consequence of which “ control ” 
was established until 1921, when it was taken off; there 
ensued reductions of wages, a protracted strike, and then a 
wages agreement plus a Government subsidy of £7,000,000. 
That Agreement ran until April 1924, being replaced by 
another in June of last year, which the owners gave notice 
to terminate on June 30, 1925. 


As the Prime Minister insisted, this brief recital showed that 
Coal had been more subjected to Government interference 

than any other industry in the country. It 
Deadlock was no longer one <li which Ministers 
could dissociate themselves at crises. Some owners realized 
at the time that last year’s Agreement with its increased 
minimum wage would not and could not last. In the autumn 
they invited the Miners’ Federation to participate in a small 
Joint Committee to investigate the state of the industry. 
This Committee was set up last March and reached substantial 
agreement on the facts. But there was a grave difference 
as to the remedy, the Mining Association proposing lower 
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wages and a longer working day, which the Miners’ Federa- 
tion declined to consider. Early in July there was a deadlock 
between the two, and the Government began taking a hand 
in the game, and set up a Court of Inquiry, which, however, 
the Miners’ Federation declined to recognize or in any way 
assist, nor would they respond to any overture of the owners 
unless the latter’s “‘ proposals were withdrawn ’’—i.e. pro- 
posals to terminate the existing Agreement. Meanwhile the 
owners promulgated the rates of pay they offered in the 
various coalfields in the future. The Federation retaliated 
by proclaiming a complete cessation of work on July 31st. 
On July 27th the Prime Minister, by invitation, met the 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress and took charge 
of the negotiations, the position being clarified, or compli- 
cated, by the publication of the Report of the expeditious 
Court of Inquiry sympathizing with the miners’ claim for 
a minimum wage, and making various suggestions that 
would, however, require time. Mr. Baldwin informed the 
House of Commons that, whereas he had been able to secure 
“certain concessions’ from the Owners, the Miners were 
immovable as regards hours and wages, which they would 
not even discuss. ‘There was therefore no basis of discussion, 
and on Thursday, July 30th, there was a complete deadlock, 
and no apparent issue whatsoever. Could the Government 
by any reasonable display of foresight, by earlier interven- 
tion, have “‘ prevented this trouble ” was among the questions 
asked by the Prime Minister, which he answered by saying, 
“Had we interfered at an earlier date, I can conceive the 
vigour with which both parties (Association and Federation) 
would have said, ‘If the Government had only let us alone 
we could have settled this matter ourselves.’” It was a 
case in which whatever happened the Government was 
bound to be blamed. The speaker was convinced from his 
personal experience that nothing Ministers could have done 
at any earlier stage could have obviated the deadlock. 


THERE were then two alternatives, but only two, either to 
let things take their course and have a stoppage, or to find 
some way out. There was no third. The Prime Minister 
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regarded the view, ‘Oh, you are bound to have a strike; 
have it now and get it over” as a counsel of despair against 
which Statesmanship should set its face. 
Others said, ‘“‘ The Government had a pistol 
put to its head, and no Government ought to accept that.” 
Four obvious reasons had, however, weighed with him in 
seeking a solution at the expense of the public exchequer. 
(1) We are in a period of unprecedently bad trade which 
would be rendered much worse by a Coal Strike. (2) It 
would cost the country at least £100,000,000, and probably 
much more. (3) It would cause incalculable personal 
suffering to many entirely innocent people. (4) It would 
be wrong to plunge an unwilling and unprepared people 
into such a struggle. These four reasons impelled the 
Government to find some escape that was compatible with 
honour. One of the difficulties was that it was widely felt 
that other Governments by previous interference had tied 
the industry into its present knot, and that it was “ up to” 
the present Government to “carry the baby.” There had 
been endless inquiry but no action, and there was “‘a very 
deep-seated feeling among the men” that until the possi- 
bilities of reforming the industry were explored as of effecting 
other economies, it was unreasonable to ask them to accept 
lower wages. So the Cabinet decided as an alternative to 
a general stoppage to hold a searching inquiry under “ the 
widest terms of reference” into every aspect of the Coal 
Industry ; during which inquiry by Commission or Committee, 
estimated to last nine months, a subsidy should be provided 
that in effect covered the difference between the highest 
wages the owners were prepared to pay and the lowest the 
miners were willing to receive. A White Paper contained 
the details of this subvention, which might be more or less 


Four Reasons 


according to the course of trade and the state of the market. | 


Speaking, as he was a week after his fateful decision, Mr. 
Baldwin told the House of Commons—who believed him 


and voted the subsidy by an overwhelming majority (351 | 
to 16)—‘“‘I am as convinced now as I was then that the | 
course we took was the right one, and a wise one,” though | 


he had fully expected to be called “a coward,” as well as 
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everything else that could be said against such a decision. 
He concluded his very serious speech with a weighty warning 
to Trade Unions which we fear will be completely wasted, 
because those who might heed his words have lost any 
authority they may once have possessed with the Unions, 
while those now in the saddle seek the very goal against 
which they are warned. We reproduce it partly because it 
completes the case for the Government, partly because it 
explains the attitude of the Conservative Party in the 
House towards a policy that had aroused many qualms, 
and partly because it contains evidence that the Prime 
Minister is awakening to the fact that the ‘wild men” 
have captured the Trade Union Coach, with which they are 
running away, and that the “‘ Moderates,” the “ Constitu- 
tionalists,” the ‘‘ Parliamentarians ” are scarcely more than 
so many flies on the wheel. They don’t amount to a drag. 
It was more in sorrow than in anger that our disillusioned 
Leader spoke : 


We were confronted last week by a great alliance of Trade Unions who had 
the power and the will to inflict enormous and irreparable damage on their 
country. Had a stoppage come, it would, as I said earlier in my speech, have 
caused an infinite amount of misery in the country. It is apparently with 
some & deliberate and avowed policy to force a stoppage of this kind on the 
country, regardless of the suffering, and that is a grave menace—[Hon. Members: 
“No, no!”}~—I hope the Committee will listen to these few words of mine, 
because I must say them in my position of responsibility as the First Minister 
of the Crown. I think that it is a very sad climax to the evolution of popular 
government that there should be men who have a great deal to gain, whatever 
they may think, by progressive democracy, and it is a sad climax to this evolution 
of popular government if they allow themselves to be deflected from the natural 
evolution, and to take a course right against everything for which democracy 
stands. 

I do not know if the policy which I describe is endorsed in all its implications 
by the whole of the party opposite to me to-day, but if that be so, I do not see 
how constitutional Government can live. But I have secured, at a price, a 
respite during which we can all of us think, and I believe it is a respite which 
will be of immense value. I have done my utmost in the last year or two, from 
the deepest conviction, to secure industrial peace in this country, and I have 
done it because I believe that anything else will lead to disaster, in that it is 
only under peace that we can produce in this country for our dense population, 
and enable them to reach such a degree of comfort and prosperity as every one 
of us desires that they should reach. 

But let me say this in conclusion. It is a matter of the will, and, just as 
the will to peace can bring peace, so the will to strife can bring strife. If the 
will to strife should overcome the will to peace temporarily—and it would only 
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be temporarily in this country—and if we were again confronted with a challenge 
of the nature I have described, let me say that no minority in a free country 
has ever yet coerced the whole community. The community will always 
protect itself, for the community must be fed, and it will see that it gets its food. 
And let me just say this, too: I am convinced that, if the time should come when 
the community has to protect itself, with the full strength of the Government 
behind it, the community will do so, and the response of the community will 
astonish the forces of anarchy throughout the world. ' 


It were futile to minimize so disquieting an episode as the 
surrender of the British Government to a Council of Action, 
appa. as was in effect formed for the emergency 
sts ‘thee ght and dominated by Mr. Cook, the Secretary 
Night ” of the Miners’ Federation, whose attitude, 

activities, and ambitions are clearly explained 
elsewhere in this number by the Duke of Northumberland. 
There is something almost refreshing in the robustness of 
Mr. Cook, who has not yet contracted the Parliamentary 
disease of eating his words almost as soon as they are 
uttered, like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and other Socialist 
Mandarins, though as the latter once spoke in the present 
accents of Mr. Cook, gaining their vogue thereby, we have 
no guarantee against Mr. Cook treading a similar path and 
ultimately emerging as a Mugwump mistrusted by every- 
body. But for the moment he fulfils the useful purpose 
of clearing the air and of helping us to see things as they 
really are. For this reason he is peculiarly odious to the 
Parliamentarians of all Parties who prefer to live in their 
various Fools’ Paradise. Thus Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Co. labour under the delusion that they still control 
the Trade Unions and that the ‘‘ Minority Movement ”’ is 
negligible. Mr. Lloyd George and Co. cherish the hallu- 
cination that the country is turning away from Socialism 
and Conservatism to the good old via media of Liberalism. 
Nor are our own Party entirely exempt from illusions 
that are dangerous at such a juncture. Comfortable men 
hold the comfortable view that provided nothing is done 
during the day “it will be all right on the night.” These 
facile optimists are convinced that “there is nothing to 
fuss about,” and that nine months hence “something will 
turn up,” or if it doesn’t our resourceful Prime Minister 
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will be able to devise some fresh solution that will permit 
the public to continue watching football matches, going to 
“the pictures,” “listening in,” or playing golf as the case 
may be. This disinclination to get “rattled” has its 
advantages, as nine times out of ten the “impending dangers” 
fail to materialize, but the tenth time, as in 1914, the 
reluctance to face the disagreeable because it is disagreeable 
until the storm bursts, brings our country to the edge of 
the precipice, and it is only by a miracle that we avoid 
catastrophe. 


THE manner in which at the bidding of men who frankly 
avow their ambition is to “upset the apple-cart” and 
‘ Russianize Great Britain, by a system of 
Clonien Soviets, the big Trade Unions put a pistol 
to the head of the Government and revealed 

their intention of paralysing the Community, speaks for 
itself. Equally eloquent was the stampede of the so-called 
Moderates after the ‘“‘ Wild Men” and their joint formation 
of a Council of Direct Action, or in other words a Soviet. 
This is not the first manifestation of such a phenomenon 
either in War or Peace, nor will it be the last. The knee- 
breeches section of the Socialist Party may always be relied 
upon to follow the sans-culoties whenever it comes to a 
row, though at other times they will pose as Constitutionalists 
and cultivate the airs and graces of “‘ Responsible Statesmen.” 
Mr. Cook has rendered, however unwittingly, no slight 
service in exhibiting this sorry collection of broken reeds 
for what they really are. What passed between him and 
his “titular leader,” the ex-Prime Minister, we can only 
guess, but we do know that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, having 
ventured to denounce the capitulation to Mr. Cook as a 
concession to violence and a victory for the “ greatest 
enemies” * of Socialism, was subsequently constrained to 


* Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in the first instance, attacked the Prime Minister 
for having, as he said, “simply handed over the appearance, at any rate, of 
victory to the very forces that sane, well-considered, thoroughly well-examined 
Socialism, felt to be probably its greatest enemy, and the biggest chance that 
reaction had got in this country now.” 
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eat the leek and to boast in the House of Commons of the 
unprecedented “unanimity and a harmony that has never 
been known to exist before’ in the Trade Union Movement 
under Mr. Cook’s auspices. 


WE incline to think that regrettable as was the necessity 
of doing what was done—especially after the Prime Minister’s 

categorical pronouncement against a subsidy— 
ieee a8 public opinion on the whole approves of the 

course adopted when Ministers found them- 
selves between the devil and the deep sea. Nor is it moved 
by the abuse of Mr. Baldwin in the Beaverbrook Press 
which is nowadays taken as read. Whatever the Prime 
Minister does is wrong simply because a particular man 
happens to be Prime Minister who has not flattered Lord 
Beaverbrook as much as did some of his predecessors. The 
denunciation of the policy of buying a truce by means of 
a subsidy is nothing to the execration that would have 
been heaped on the Government in general and the Prime 
Minister in particular had they caused a stoppage by refusing 
the subsidy. In the one case, Mr. Baldwin can be labelled 
“a coward ’—in the other he would have been upbraided 
as “a criminal lunatic” in allowing our basic industries 
to be wrecked, for wantonly aggravating unemployment, for 
inflicting hideous misery on the masses by perversely with- 
holding the “ paltry sum ” with which peace could have been 
purchased. Lord Beaverbrook’s criticisms have long ceased 
to be either instructive or interesting, or in any way helpful 
in forming public opinion. The ultimate verdict of the 
country on the policy of the Government will depend to 
some extent on the personnel and labours of the Commission— 
—not yet appointed at the time of writing—but mainly 
on the manner in which Ministers utilize the nine months’ 
truce, now that the Government realizes by the mouth of 
the disillusioned Prime Minister, to say nothing of an appre- 
hensive Home Secretary, that the Trade Unions are 
capable of transforming themselves into a Soviet with the 
redoubtable Mr. Cook in the réle of Lenin. 
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Among the politicians most disappointed at the postpone- 
ment of industrial warfare was seemingly Mr. Lloyd George, 

, , who was literally spoiling for a row which he 
Diogenes confidently nstietsiehed fwoala bring grist to 
his particular mill, whatever harm it might do elsewhere. 
He doubtless foresaw a period of turmoil that would permit 
his Press propaganda at the psychological moment to 
organize an outcry for the return of “‘ the Man who Won the 
War” to ride the whirlwind and direct the storm. The 
public should be on guard against this manceuvre. No 
man is more unfitted than a detected Wizard to take charge 
of the country in a crisis for which he bears more responsi- 
bility than anyone else, though admittedly his colleagues in 
the Coalition, who were content to act as his office boys, 
share his guilt, because without their connivance present 
conditions would never have been created. Before the 
war, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Asquith Govern- 
ment, Mr. Lloyd George deliberately fomented class hatred 
by Limehouse speeches and Limehouse budgets, which laid 
the foundation of Bolshevism where it had previously no 
existence. He was regarded throughout Europe as an 
Apostle of Unrest, not to say Anarchy, and became a demi- 
god with subversive elements everywhere. It was fondly 
hoped that he had turned over a new leaf under the stern 
teaching of the Great War, even though he was obviously 
exploiting national emergencies for his own personal glorifi- 
cation. But directly the pressure of the German danger— 
which had put the fear of God into all practical politicians— 
was relaxed in 1918-19, Mr. Lloyd George reverted to type 
and devoted his not inconsiderable talents to betraying 
British interests everywhere from China to Peru, obstructing 
and thwarting our Allies, encouraging our enemies, debauch- 
ing our home population by glittering and illusory promises. 
As a result he is more distrusted to-day both by “ classes 
and masses” than any other public man, and it would be 
suicidal for the nation to allow Lord Beaverbrook & Co., 
or any other cabal, to re-hoist ‘“‘ the Man who Lost the 
Peace ”’ into the saddle. 
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As our readers can readily imagine, it goes much against 
the grain with us to assent to any political proposition 
] advanced by our contemporary The Nation, 
Sob ahaa of which despite its nomenclature is at the 
precisely opposite pole to ourselves on almost 
every public issue. During the late Mr. Massingham’s 
prolonged editorship of that organ, firstly in peace, 
secondly in war, and subsequently in peace again, The 
Nation continually gave advice which in the light of after 
events can only be described as calamitous. In pre-war 
days its entire and by no means insignificant intellectual 
resources were devoted to misrepresenting the European 
situation, to minimizing the Pan-German danger, to pre- 
venting all serious preparation by land and sea, to obstruct- 
ing every effort to consolidate and extend the Anglo-French 
Entente which afforded the single solid hope of preserving 
peace. Even when the storm burst and the Potsdam 
gang had thrown off the mask with which they had bam- 
boozled British Mugs and Mugwumps, The Nation worked 
overtime to induce a none too brave Liberal Government 
to abandon France, to desert Belgium, in a word, to place 
Europe under the heel of the Prussian Jack-boot—all in 
the name of Progress. Such are the perversities of Pacifism 
which, if occasionally in abeyance during the stress of the 
struggle, when Pacifists’ skins were in as imminent danger 
as.others, revived in full force directly the “Cease Fire ” 
sounded on Armistice Day 1918, and thereafter The Nation 
consecrated itself to the congenial task of transferring the 
main burdens of the Great War from guilty German 
shoulders to innocent Allied shoulders. Though our Fighting 
men could not be prevented from winning the war, our 
Talking men could be encouraged by our Writing men to 
see to it that Great Britain lost her share of the peace, so 
as to vindicate the pacifist tenet that Victory is as ruinous 
as Defeat. Thus would mankind become converted to 
Peace at any Price under all circumstances no matter what 
provocation. Q.E.D. 
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In this task The Nation and the rest of the Manchester 
School were powerfully assisted by Mr. J. M. Keynes, who 
The Clique threw up his official post at the Paris Peace 

Conference in order to publish a book of the 
utmost service to Germany and correspondingly detrimental 
to British and Allied interests. It was hailed with glee by 
all our enemies, translated into every hostile tongue, and 
became the Bible of Germans and pro-Germans throughout 
the planet. Mr. Keynes acquired control of The Nation 
during Mr. Massingham’s lifetime. His, we realize, is 
scarcely a name to conjure with among our readers any 
more than the journal he edits, and we regret being obliged 
to cross the road to collect a sound opinion on a crucial 
political problem ; but in our present pass, with Conservative 
newspapers mostly barking up the wrong tree, we are 
obliged to fall back on Mr. Keynes and The Nation simply 
because he is among the very few who have been at pains 
to master the subject of Currency, which most Britons find 
so repulsive that they give it the go-by, just as the mass of 
peaceable, well-disposed, self-respecting, domestic Trade 
Unionists give a miss to the affairs of their Union and allow 
the ‘‘ Wild Men” to boss the show with the consequences 
confronting us. Similarly, politicians, journalists, and busi- 
ness men turn their back on the Money problem, which they 
allow a handful of fanatics in and around Lombard Street 
to manipulate for their own purposes in co-operation with 
a still smaller clique of Treasury clerks. The Government 
of the day, whatever Party be in power, and whether we 
have an Austen Chamberlain, a Horne, a Snowden or a 
Churchill at the Exchequer, are as clay in the hands of the 
potter. Ministers are content to countersign the decrees of 
their taskmasters as automatically as a Trade Union Con- 
gress ratifies the cut-and-dried resolutions drafted behind 
the scenes. To this régime, which has already landed us 
in a first-class disaster and threatens others, Mr. Keynes has 
offered intelligent, strenuous, and convincing opposition as 
is proved by the inability of the City Editors of the London 
Press to adduce any more effective argument against him 
than sneers. 
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We have no hesitation in saying that no one can fully 
appreciate the Coal Crisis—which is only beginning—unless 
Gold Buss and until he or she has mastered Mr. Keynes’s 

pamphlet The Economic Consequences of 
Mr. Churchill.* Incidentally it has the advantage of 
being so clearly and attractively written as to rob Currency 
of half its terrors. It thus deprives the laziest among us 
of their last excuse for allowing the Normans, the Brands, 
the Niemeyers and the rest of them to hustle the Front 
Benches, whose capacity on this topic is eloquently indi- 
cated by the monumental remark of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the return to the Gold Standard is no more 
responsible for present conditions in the Coal Industry 
“than the Gulf Stream.” We would reassure apprehensive 
Conservatives by reminding them in the first place that 
Mr. Keynes’s criticism is equally directed against the 
Asquiths, the Runcimen, the Simons, the Snowdens, in fact, 
the Liberal and Labour Front Benchers generally, who 
foolishly put themselves in the same boat as the “ Con- 
servative ”’ Chancellor of the Exchequer who was allowed 
by unconscious colleagues to commit the Government to 
the Gospel of the Gold Bugs. Secondly, bear in mind that 
not only in Conservative Industrial circles, but likewise in 
Conservative Banking circles, there was much misgiving over 
the Governor of the Bank of England’s untoward visit to 
New York last winter which preceded the capitulation of 
Downing Street to Lombard Street, Wall Street, and Pine 
Street without any conception of the consequences. When 
you find men of the calibre of the late Lord Milner, Mr. 
J. F. Darling and Sir Josiah Stamp all equally apprehensive 
as to the economic effect of a particular measure, and sub- 
sequently find the adoption of that measure followed by a 
crash in British exports and widespread trade depression, 
it becomes childish to discount everybody who is not a 
Gold Bug as a “ crank.” 


WHEN you have Mr. Winston Churchill enlisting the “ Gulf 
Stream’ and “ talking through his hat” in the House of 
* Published by the Hogarth Press, 52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. Price Is. 
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Commons about the integrity of the yard-stick—which 
he had just lengthened by several inches—you may as 
The Gulf well consult Mr. Keynes, who sets out clearly 
cause and effect, and convicts the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer of unwisdom in taking his 
cue from advisers whose minds “dwelt in the imaginary 
academic world, peopled by City Editors, members of the 
Cunliffe and Currency Committee et hoc genus omne,” with 
no practical contact with industrial conditions. This com- 
ment is all the more suggestive because Mr. Keynes served 
in the Treasury and is thoroughly familiar with its per- 
nicious “atmosphere.” He has followed up his pamphlet 
demonstrating the intimate and indissoluble connection 
between the restoration of the Gold Standard and the shock 
to our coal exports which played into the hands of Mr. Cook 
and the Anarchists, by publishing in The Nation (August 
15th) ‘‘ An open letter to Mr. Baldwin” signed “* Industrial 
Pacifist,” which begins with this unwonted tribute by a 
Radical writer to a Conservative Prime Minister : 

Dear Mr, Batpwin,—You were faced with a terrible dilemma a fortnight 
ago. No one who has observed the working of your mind, as revealed in your 
admirable speeches, will impute the decision you took to cowardice or weakness, 
You have made it your special mission as Prime Minister to promote the cause 
of peace in industry. You feel for that cause, as you have told us, the same 
intense passion of devotion that others feel for international peace. You have 
seen industrial strife at close quarters ; you know the suffering, the bitterness, 
the waste which it entails ; you envisage its costs in terms of flesh and blood. 
It was this deep hatred of industrial strife that prompted you to make the appeal 
you made last March, and the response which that appeal immediately evoked 
must have convinced you that, if a serious industrial conflict should occur, it 
would not be the inevitable outcome of revolutionary feeling ; it would be due, 
as Mr. Bonar Law once said of actual war, to “‘ the failure of human wisdom.” 
For nothing which has since occurred can detract from the amazing effect which 
those speeches of yours exerted at the time on the industrial atmosphere. It 
was a personal tribute of which you may well be proud; for only a statesman 


known to be disinterested, right-feeling, and genuine to the core could have 
moved the masses of working men as you unquestionably did. 


We also are “Industrial Pacifists”—we loathe all class 
warfare as indeed all strife between Britons, though, unlike 
the writer of this ‘‘ Open Letter,” we reluctantly recognize, 
like the Duke of Northumberland, that it takes two to keep 
the peace, and that Mr. Cook makes it fairly obvious that 
he does not mean to be one of these two. Conditions of 
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work and miners’ wages are mere stalking horses with 
“Wild Men ”’ walking in the sacred footsteps of Lenin and 
Trotsky. ‘‘ Industrial Pacifists”? may hate war, but Cooks 
and Purcells hate peace no less. They are not merely out to 
nationalize the mines, but also to take over the government 
of the country. That, in a word, is what the Cabinet are 
“up against,’ whether they like it or not, and we gain 
nothing by shutting our eyes to the more sinister aspects 
of this business and emitting amiable platitudes. As the 
Duke of Northumberland acknowledges in his admirable 
analysis of the situation, Mr. Cook is not a humbug. He 
does not affect amiability—he is frankly out for blood, 
industrial and political. At such a juncture we cannot 
think it wise to discourage Ministers—only too ready to 
drift—to shirk their responsibility for the safety of the 
State and the maintenance of law and order. They cannot 
afford to slumber while the Cooks and Communists are 
busy organizing the explosion. Nor could the country 
tolerate such supineness. But we cordially agree with the 
“Industrial Pacifist’ of The Nation when he says: 

Labour is not likely to become more willing during the next few months 
to accept substantial wage reductions; employers are not likely to become 
more willing to work on indefinitely at a loss—indeed, it may be difficult 
enough to stave off serious trouble in other unsheltered industries during the 
currency of the coal truce. If the economic situation is no easier next May 
than it is now, if we have still a huge gulf between the actual wages of the miners 
and what the industry can afford to pay, with the same thing holding true in a 
lesser degree of the remainder of the export trades, I can see little hope. Our 


only real chance now lies in a radical improvement in the economic situation 
of the export trades ; we have staked everything on that. 


Tuts brings us to the kernel of this ‘‘ Open Letter to Mr. 
Baldwin,”’ which we trust will reach its destination. 


Sound Advice You may say (for it is very common attitude): 

“That unfortunately is outside of my control. I hope 
the economic situation will improve; but, with the best will in the world, 
there is nothing I can do to make it better.” That is not so. Clearly 
there is something you could do. You could abandon the Gold Standard 
and allow the exchange to fall back to its natural level. That would 
transform the situation for the export trades and make their problems 
manageable once again. ‘‘ Impossible,” you say. ‘‘We have gone back to 
gold for better or worse. It would never do to run away from it now.” I admit 
the disadvantages of doing so. I do not wish to make light of them; they are 
real and serious. But they must be weighed against the disadvantages of alter- 
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native courses. And what if the only alternative should be the real class-war, 
in which incidentally the Gold Standard would disappear along with many other 
things ? You cannot now expect to find a magic expedient which has no dis- 
advantages. You have thought it a good bargain to pay perhaps £20,000,000, 
or perhaps a good deal more, for the sake of a truce which will do harm if it 
merely postpones the conflict. Surely, then, to avert it altogether must be 
worth quite a heavy bill of disadvantages. 

I do not mean to urge you to precipitate action in the matter. Possibly 
so drastic a step may not be necessary, for we must always make a large allow- 
ance for the incalculable and the unexpected. What I urge is that you should 
face the fact that this unpleasant monetary question is of the very essence of 
your problem. You must allow no possibility that might solve the problem 
to be ruled out for fear of admitting past error or on obscurantist grounds. And, 
above all, you must not merely devolve this task on others. You must attend 
to it yourself, if only to the extent of making sure that the pros and cons of 
alternative courses are judged from the right angle, from your own angle of the 
supreme importance of industrial peace. 

For it is here that, if I may suggsest, you are open to criticism in the past. 
It may seem hard to lay any special blame on you for the decision to return to 
gold. If ever there was an essentially technical question, on which Ministers 
must be mainly guided by expert opinion, this seemed one. And the voice of 
expert opinion—or rather of official expert opinion—was quite definite. The 
Treasury, the Bank of England, the Currency Committee, all advised in the 
same sense. Were you to be expected to think out for yourself the principles 
of currency, and to set your opinions on the subject above theirs? No. But 
I think you should have smelt that there was something wrong. You had plenty 
of warnings to put you on your guard. . . . And once on your guard, I say you 
should have smelt danger in what the official experts were saying. References 
to the readjustments that would doubtless be necessary, the temporary incon- 
veniences that might ensue, the “ significant fall in the price-level,” to quote 
the Currency Committee, that we might have to “‘ face *»—should not these have 
been enough to show you that the real point at issue was not the technical 
question, but the wisdom or unwisdom of subjecting industry to immediate 
difficulties and risking industrial strife for the sake of the prestige of the City ? 
Should you not have grasped that this was an issue on which you had a right 
and a duty to assert yourself, unless you were to see your whole effort for indus- 
trial peace reduced to tragic futility? ... 

I am anxious that you should not allow yourself to drift into this struggle, 
from which I know every fibre of your being will recoil, merely because you 
have closed your mind on a possible avenue of escape. In all friendliness and 
sincerity I implore you to direct your mind to what I believe are the crucial 
factors before it is too late. 


WE only wish this appeal to the Prime Minister had appeared 
in a Conservative organ and were endorsed by Conservative 
opinion. We confess that as Conservatives 
we have felt uncomfortable throughout this 
Coal Crisis, because although it has many 
ramifications, including a direct connection through Com- 
munism with Moscow, unquestionably the threatened Lock 
Out or Strike in the coal-fields—whichever it may be termed 
VOL. LXXXVI 2 
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—placing Mr. Cook in the centre of the stage, was precipi: 
tated by the artificial increase in the export price of British 
coal engineered by the “ worshippers of Par.” In their eyes 
nothing matters except the “ circle of exchanges ”’ in general, 
and in particular the ratio of the British sovereign to the 
American dollar. In the absence of any Minister or ex: 
Minister on any Front Bench—with the solitary and honour. 
able exception of Sir Alfred Mond—with any glimmering of 
the relation between Finance and Industry which he was in 
a position to express, Mandarins of all Parties competed to 
do the bidding of the Normans, the Niemeyers and other 
wielders of enormous power without any overt responsi- 
bility. The one public benefit derivable from this Front 
Bench stampede is that no political Party is in a position 
to throw stones at any other Party, and should the Prime 
Minister prove big enough to admit that his Government 
has blundered, and to retrace his steps, neither of the 
Oppositions could make capital out of that episode, because 
the Earl of Oxford and Asquith and Mr. Philip Snowden 
clamoured for the Gold Standard before Ministers were 
committed to it, and thus became accessories. That the 
Governor of the Bank of England meant well, according to 
his lights, goes without saying, but the dimness of those 
lights is sufficiently shown by the fact that the Board of the 
Bank were bewildered by the slump which their own policy 
had produced, and became “rattled ” to the point of lower- 
ing the Bank Rate as a sop to our stricken trade and industry, 
when, had they understood and believed in what they had 
done, they must have pursued the path of deflation to the 
bitter end. This country suffers so acutely from Mug- 
wumpery in every sphere, which paralyses initiative, cramps 
enterprise and cripples all constructive and re-constructive 
measures, that we cannot help hoping that City Mugwumps 
who entertained misgivings regarding the adoption of the 
Gold Standard may now assert themselves and relegate to 
a back seat the ‘‘ Wild Men” of Lombard Street, who 
would cheerfully “crucify mankind on a cross of gold.” 
So far City Bankers have simply played into the hands of 


Bolshevism at home and abroad. With the Bigwigs of the | 
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i:§ Bank of England and the higher Pundits of the Treasury 


they have been Zinovieff’s greatest assets, and doubtless 
console him for his disappointment with our anemic Labour 
Party. 


On the formation of the present Conservative Cabinet with 
its perilous preponderance of Coalitioners and pseudo- 

Conservatives, we hazarded the unorthodox, 
Ly Asa for and at the time unacceptable, suggestion 

that circumstances demanded the constitu- 
tion of “a ginger group” in the House of Commons in 
order to keep His Majesty’s Ministers up to the mark. 
Gradually and inevitably such a body has emerged, and the 
public are likely to hear more of it as the situation develops. 
At the same time we always recognized that its task would 
be appreciably harder and more delicate than that of the 
Die Hards who, under the courageous and capable leadership 
of Colonel John Gretton, ultimately brought down the 
Coalition, though other labourers of the last hour claimed 
the kudos of doing so and secured the spoils of victory. 
Happily, all genuine Die Hards are entirely disinterested. 
They did not grudge the Time-servers of the Carlton Club 
the harvest these were able to garner when they deemed it 
safe to strike the tottering Coalition, from whose hands 
they had contentedly fed until its days were obviously 
numbered. Nor would any self-respecting Conservative 
bemoan the appropriation of the more important offices of 
State, either by Coalitioners or by the “ pseudos,” had there 
been a real change of heart, had they effectually learnt their 
lesson and finally cast aside Coalitionism in every shape 
and form. Unfortunately, as was painfully conspicuous 
during the recent ‘ Cruiser Crisis,” not only are our Coali- 
tioners incurable, but apparently they have spread their 
infection among their colleagues, with the result that on 
any considerable public issue “first-class brains” are able 
to carry the Cabinet and the Conservative Party to the 
brink of danger, and we only escape catastrophe by a fluke. 
If we may believe that portion of the Press inspired by the 
“Publicity Department” of the Treasury, Mr. Winston 
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Churchill commanded an overwhelming majority of Minis4| - 
ters against the Admiralty, which must therefore have} ¢ 


included several “ Responsible Statesmen,” who passed 
for being Conservatives rather than Coalitioners. _ This 
only proves anew that “evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” and that in the present flabby state of Conserva- 
tive Front Benchers any ‘‘Ginger”’ group will have its work 
cut out, as there is so little to appeal to in the present 
Government. 


For yet another reason theirs is a harder row to hoe than 
when the Welsh Wizard occupied Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 

position. In those days things had reached 
ae and such a pass that any change must be for the 

better, as it could not be for the worse. At 
all costs the Coalition must be got rid of, even at the risk of 
installing a Radical or Socialist Ministry. The vital thing 
was for the Conservative Party to escape from the thraldom 
to which inept leadership had reduced it, to recover its 
independence and, so to speak, regain its soul. But to-day 
things are different and the duty of Die Hards is more obscure. 
In the first place, all Conservatives have the utmost respect 
and regard for our Leader, the Prime Minister, whom we 
know to be single-minded and selfless, and exclusively 
animated by a desire to do his best by the country without 
any arriere pensée concerning “‘my career,” which is an 
obsession with most Right Honourables. We are, more- 
over, imménsely indebted to Mr. Stanley Baldwin for his 
courageous part in liberating this country from the worst 
Government inflicted on it in modern times, though we 
equally deplore his gratuitously providing so many of his 
former colleagues with fresh opportunities of exhibiting their 
incapacity at the national expense. For two additional 
reasons the Prime Minister holds a position of remarkable 
strategic strength. Not only does he enjoy in a peculiar 
degree the confidence of the Conservative Party in both 
Houses of Parliament and in the Constituencies, but however 
perturbed we may be at certain Ministerial tendencies, we 
are all bound to acknowledge that any change in the 
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Premiership would be a change for the worse. In the event 
of Lord Beaverbrook’s personal vendetta against our Leader 


_—which is one of the latter’s chief assets—attaining its 
- object, there are doubtless several Ministers, apart from 


ex-Ministers, ready and even eager to step into his shoes, 
Both Mr. Winston Churchill and the Earl of Birkenhead 
are understood to have made it plain to all who enjoy their 
intimacy that they regard the Premiership as the legitimate 
goal of their colossal careers and the proper reward of the 
“* services” which they and their sycophants conceive that 
they have rendered in their day and generation. 


No one outside their immediate entourage will be found to 
agree with the insiders on this issue of a Churchill or Birken- 
head Premiership. Both these eminent men 
are, however, pushful politicians supported by 
a powerful Press, and no effort that either they or their journal- 
istic confederates can make will remain unmade on their behalf. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s unconsciousness of the world in which 
he moves and lives and has his being, is therefore a constant 
source of anxiety to his well-wishers. Nor should we be any 
better off if, in the event of a vacancy at No. 10 Downing 
Street, the ‘‘ careerists ’’ were foiled and either Lord Balfour 
or Mr. Austen Chamberlain became the figure-head ; as under 
such egis the Coalition intrigue would be more flagrant than 
ever and would never rest content until the full Coalition 
programme was completed by the replacement of the 
Conservative Party under the heel of Mr. Lloyd George, 
which seems to be a matter of amour propre with ex-Coali- 
tioners anxious to vindicate their former conduct. A 
similar comment applies to Sir Robert Horne, another Press 
hero, who is frequently cast by Lord Beaverbrook for the 
role of executioner of the Baldwin Government. He is 
depicted, like a greater man before him, as “ the rising hope 
of stern, unbending Tories,” and his attitude towards the 
Cabinet he declined to join is apparently that of “ willing 
to wound but afraid to strike.” There is nothing in the 
record of Sir Robert Horne (who was pitchforked by Mr. 
Lloyd George into high office in the palmiest days of 


Alternative 
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Wizardry) to encourage the belief that a Horne Ministry 
would be less opportunist, more robust, and more construc- 
tive than another. Sir Robert is a typical Coalitioner, and 
from a Coalitioner it were unreasonable to expect anything 
but Coalitionitis, of which our unhappy country has had 
more than enough. In truth, Mr. Stanley Baldwin stands 
head and shoulders above other Front Benchers in public 
estimation, and all available evidence goes to show that he 
could save the situation if he can be saved from his colleagues, 
which can only be done by his supporters making it plain, as 
they did in the nick of time during the Cruiser Crisis, that 
they are not prepared to allow the undesirables of the 
Cabinet to dominate the position and dictate Conservative 
policy. 


THERE has been such a lowering of public standards since | 
the Marconi scandal, when—with afew honourable exceptions | 


: —all Party Leaders in Parliament combined 
lige to whitewash the offending Ministers, that 
the Cunliffe-Lister incident has created more 

surprise than any other sentiment. It appears that Sir 
Philip Lloyd-Graeme, the President of the Board of Trade, 
who recently changed his name to Cunliffe-Lister, has, through 
his wife, a granddaughter of the late Lord Masham, acquired 
extensive interests in Coal Mines. This put him in a some- 
what delicate position when the coal crisis came to a head, 
and it was noticed that he stood aside from the negotiations 
with the Coal Owners and Coal Miners, which were conducted 
in the first instance by Mr. Bridgeman (First Lord of the 
Admiralty), assisted by Mr. George Lane Fox, and subse- 
quently by the Prime Minister and other colleagues, When, 
in order to spare the country the horrors of industrial war, 
the Government reluctantly decided to “put the coal 
industry on the dole,” as it was termed, the President of 
the Board of Trade deemed his position as an interested 
party so incongruous with his office that he pressed his 
resignation on the Prime Minister, and, at the time of writing, 
equally positive assertions and denials are appearing in the 
Press as to the probable solution of this problem. We 
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have no inside knowledge of the actual circumstances, nor 
have we any idea of the extent of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister’s 
stake in Coal, nor can we guess at the amount of “dole” 
he might receive on that account. He was clearly right to 
raise the issue, as His Majesty’s Ministers cannot be too 
particular or even punctilious in such matters, though some 
of his colleagues are far from squeamish as to how they 
make money so long as they get it. The Prime Minister is 
equally right in taking time to consider the question, as, if 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister must go because of his property in 
coal, conceivably any Minister who is a shareholder in any 
coal company as a possible recipient of “dole” should do 
likewise. 


WHILE investigating this knotty Coal problem, the Prime 
Minister might usefully examine the companion question of 
. Oil, so as to be in a position to reassure the 
Oil? 
country concerning unpleasant rumours that 
have long been current as to the relations of certain Ministers 
to certain oil interests whose cause they are rightly or 
wrongly alleged to have undertaken to espouse when in 
Opposition, even to the extent of advocating the sale of the 
British Government’s control of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, to which the Admiralty is believed to attach a 
high strategic value that has so far successfully blocked the 
ambition of the aforesaid oil interests to create a merger 
that would give them a world-wide monopoly. As the 
Prime Minister entertains an exalted opinion of the integrity 
of every colleague, he opines that their views on oil are 
inspired by the wisdom which places Amateur Strategists 
on a different plane to professional strategists, and enables 
Politicians to arrive at sounder conclusions on naval issues 
than any Board of “Obsolete Admirals.” The general 
public do not, however, feel thus towards all “‘ Responsible 
Statesmen,” while Amateur Strategists have been anathema 
since “‘ Antwerp,” “ Gallipoli,” and other escapades. There- 
fore, when it is first whispered, then stated, and constantly 
repeated, without any attempt at contradiction, that certain 
Right Honourables pledged their advocacy to the not dis- 
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interested enthusiasts of the Oil Companies who seek to 
acquire the British Government’s holding in the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co., Conservatives become somewhat apprehen- 


sive as to the possible terms of any arrangement that was | 


made. They desire to deny the calumny of enemies of the 
Cabinet that other ingredients than love entered into the 
business. We are sufficiently old-fashioned to maintain 
that it would be a gross and unpardonable betrayal of trust 
in any public man, to accept any fee or promise of a fee 
from any Corporation for the exercise of his influence with 
any Government, or his advocacy in Parliament, on the Press, 
or elsewhere on behalf of a particular policy, while through 
concealing the consideration he had received or would 
receive, he pretended to be discussing the problem on its 
merits. We do not for a moment suggest that any Minister 
has been guilty of anything so heinous, and we sincerely 
hope that there may be no shadow of foundation for the 
rumour that when out of office they compromised them- 
selves. All we know is that such rumours have long been 
rife, and we have heard knowledgeable men suggest that at 
their own good time, Labour politicians intend to exploit 
information they acquired when in office with lamentable 
consequences to the present Government. It were surely 
far better from every point of view that this myth should 
be exploded by the Prime Minister than kept as a card up 
the sleeve of those who might play it with deadly effect at 
some perilous moment of an industrial crisis. 


ELSEWHERE in this number we publish a lively account of 
the past Session in Parliament by a young and promising 
‘ Member, Captain Victor Cazalet, whose sug- 
apconiene of gestive plea for economy (reproduced in our 
Correspondence Section) was very favourably 

received by the House of Commons. Our contributor 
gives an inside version of recent political and personal 
developments at Westminster, and enables us to appre- 
ciate the Parliamentary view of Ministers and ex-Ministers. 
The outstanding fact is the predominance of the Prime 
Minister, concerning whose personality and prestige there is 


we 
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general agreement between the House of Commons and the 
greater public. Let us hope his admirers in the House are 
more alive to the intrigues around Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
than is our unsuspicious, trustful Leader. Upon some 
other political personages there is greater divergence of 
view, if it be the case, as we are fully prepared to believe, 
that the House of Commons regards the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as in the ascendant. Outside a few West End 
clubs, some Belgravian drawing-rooms, and the newspaper 
offices controlled by his friends, Mr. Winston Churchill is 
generally regarded as an incubus to the Government, and 
as the Minister whose defective judgment is most likely to 
land it in a mess, as he has indeed done already by thought- 
lessly plumping for the Gold Standard. Apart from Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Minister 
who has most increased his reputation in the country and 
in the Empire is Mr. Bridgeman, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who, according to the newspapers inspired by 
his adversary during the “ Cruiser Crisis,” took his political 
life in both hands and faced Resignation rather than con- 
sent to endanger British Sea Power, already skinned to 
the bone. The First Lord of the Admiralty may not be 
the equal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as an author 
of elaborate essays—subsequently delivered in the House 
qua “speeches””—but he can be trusted to keep his end 
up on a clear issue between right and wrong. 


WuEN Posterity comes to review the events of our time, 
he or she may be hard put to it to award the palm for 
: blundering amid the countless follies per- 

sno ese of petrated since the Armistice by Responsible 
Statesmen so-called. Not improbably it may 

be ultimately decided that the worst, the most unspeakable, 
of their performances between 1919-25 was the surrender of 
Downing Street to Sinn Fein and the constitution of the 
Irish Free State—a solution that settled nothing, while 
immensely aggravating the Anglo-Irish problem and jeo- 
pardizing the security of the United Kingdom. We who 
are living to-day have hardly begun to visualize the full 
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consequences of this catastrophe, of which a remarkably 
shrewd and penetrating analysis has been recently written 
by a close student of events at first hand. Indeed, the 
writer played a part in them that may, without exaggera- 
tion, be termed heroic, seeing that he told the truth at 
the risk of his life. His American citizenship and con- 
nection with a great American paper, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, doubtless afforded some protection of his 
perilous position as Special Irish Correspondent of the 
Morning Post, to which he contributed those unforgettably 
racy dispatches from Dublin and other storm centres. To 
write an eminently readable book on so stale and repulsive 
a topic as Irish politics is no small feat. This Mr. C. H. 
Bretherton has achieved, accurately calling it The Real 
Ireland (A. & C. Black, Ltd., London). A _ particularly 


illuminating chapter on “ Ulster and the Boundary Ques- | 


tion”’ contains all the facts that we need know, which 
indeed we must know, in order to appreciate the crisis that 
will confront us whenever the Boundary Commission con- 
cludes its protracted labours and presents the Report or 
Reports which are anticipated this autumn. Mr. Bretherton 
agrees with the late Sir Henry Wilson that the establish- 
ment of the Irish Free State was not considered on its 
merits. The moral of the Government of the day was 
such that, in the author’s words, some Coalition Ministers 
“were in a panic of sheer personal physical funk.” This 


was likewise the view of Sir Henry Wilson, who knew all | 


the actors in the tragi-comedy. According to him “ the 
frocks were hopelessly rattled.” Ulster knows all this and 
a great deal more, and no power on earth can dragoon 
Northern Ireland, either in whole or in any substantial 
part, into an incomparably inferior civilization. If the 
Boundary Commission has learnt anything during its exten- 
sive studies on the ground it must have learnt this. 


THROUGHOUT an entire generation the National Review has 
endeavoured, however inadequately, to preach the creed 
which finds natural, easy, and indeed perfect expression in 
a fragment left by Lord Milner, which was posthumously 
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published in The Times on July 27th. We therefore make 
no apology for dwelling upon it, as it appeals to every- 

8 body who is more than a lip servant of the 
Levers, Imperial idea as do few other utterances. 
Like all the unstudied efforts of a truly great 
mind, it speaks with a simplicity and directness that make 
it intelligible to children, and committees contemplating 
memorials to Lord Milner should remember that nothing 
in the shape of stone or brass or bronze would have appealed 
to him as would some organized attempt to bring this 
Credo before the younger generation. It is so easy to 
think in streets and towns, in villages, districts and counties ; 
it is not difficult to think in provinces or even nations ; but to 
how few is it given to be able to think as well as talk in 
empires, and how comparatively little has been done in 
that direction in a century that will decide the fate of the 
British Empire ? No Government that this generation has 
yet known has done any serious Imperial thinking, and our 
statesmanship under the paralytic influence of laissez-faire 
has confined such constructive work as has been hazarded, 
to these islands. The Milner Creed came nearest to practical 
politics in the spacious days of Joseph Chamberlain, who 
sacrificed himself in a vain attempt to educate his parish 
pump contemporaries, who were by no means limited to one 
Party. The typical professional politician of the Carlton 
Club may be prepared to exploit the Empire for election- 
eering purposes—especially when he is in Opposition and 
perorations mean as little as promises—but it signifies little 
more to him than to his opposite number at the National 
Liberal Club. With Tapers and Tadpoles Imperialism is a 
cry rather than a creed. 


Wir Alfred Milner, as he told us himself, it was always a 
Creed rather than a cry. Among his earliest speeches at 

Oxford, in the hey-day of Gladstonianism, 
Credo and if we remember aright, in the presence 
of the great man then his leader, Milner startled a Liberal 
audience by striking the Imperial note. He was convinced 
then, as always, that the prosperity of the British people 
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depended on the consolidation of the British Empire. He 
therefore regarded the Separation of what should and could 
remain united to the incalculable advantage of every part 
as hardly compatible with sanity. The posthumous paper 
appearing in The Times was one of a series of notes which 
Lord Milner had intended to embody in a volume of memoirs 
and opinions, and was published by Lady Milner’s permis- 
sion exactly as it was written, without any editing. We are 
privileged to add a few more equally interesting notes by 
Lord Milner which will be found elsewhere in this number 
and along the same line of thought. The whole Imperial 
Creed is embodied in the few paragraphs that appeared in 
The Times, which are now being popularly republished, and 
though we should not wish to prejudice the rising generation 
against such wisdom by suggesting their embodiment in 
any school curriculum, we cannot help hoping that sympa- 
thetic teachers will find some way of impressing this larger 
Patriotism on their pupils. If it be right to preach the 


League of Nations established at Geneva, which at best is an | 


artificial creation, it cannot be wrong to preach the British 
League of Nations, of which London is the Metropolis, 
which is a natural and spontaneous growth : 


Crepo. Key to my position. 

I am a Nationalist and not a cosmopolitan. This seems to be becoming 
more and more the real dividing line of parties. 

A Nationalist is not a man who necessarily thinks his nation better than 
others, or is unwilling to learn from others. He does think that his duty is to 
his own nation and its development. He believes that this is the law of human 
progress, that the competition between nations, each seeking its maximum 
development, is the Divine Order of the World, the law of Life and Progress. 

I am a British (indeed primarily an English) Nationalist. If I am also an 
Imperialist, it is because the destiny of the English race, owing to its insular 


position and long supremacy at sea, has been to strike fresh roots in distant. 


parts of the world. My patriotism knows no geographical but only racial limits. 
I am an Imperialist and not a Little Englander, because I am a British Race 
Patriot. It seems unnatural to me—I think it is impossible from my point of 
view—to lose interest in and attachment to my fellow-countrymen because 
they settle across the sea. It is not the soil of England, dear as it is to me, 
which is essential to arouse my patriotism, but the speech, the tradition, the 
spiritual heritage, the principles, the aspirations of the British race. They do 
not cease to be mine because they are transplanted. My horizon must widen, 
that is all. 

I feel myself a citizen of the Empire. I feel that Canada is my country, 
Australia my country, New Zealand my country, South Africa my country, 
just as much as Surrey or Yorkshire. 
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After mentioning the strictly “‘ juridical’? view that “‘ there 
is no such thing as citizenship of the Empire,” which merely 
proves the need of “a new juridical conception,’ Lord 
Milner discusses the relation of Great Britain to the British 
Empire—which he never speaks of as the “‘ British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 


The wider patriotism is no mere exalted sentiment. It is a practical neces- 
sity even from the point of view of “Little England ’—England, nay more, 
Great Britain, nay more, the United Kingdom, is no longer the power in the 
world which it once was, or, in isolation, capable of remaining a power at all. 
It is no longer even self-supporting. But the British Dominions as a whole are 
not only self-supporting. They are more nearly self-sufficient than any other 


| political entity in the world—that is, if they can be kept an entity, if their present 


loose and fragile organizations can be made tenacious though elastic. 

This brings us to our first great principle—follow the race. The British 
State must follow the race, must comprehend it, wherever it settles in appreci- 
able numbers as an independent community. If the swarms constantly being 
thrown off by the parent hive are lost to the State, the State is irreparably 
weakened. We cannot afford to part with so much of our best blood. We 
have already parted with much of it, to form the nucleus of another wholly 
separate though fortunately friendly State. We cannot suffer a repetition of 
the process. 

The time cannot be far distant when this practical aspect of Imperial unity 
will become apparent to everybody. The work of British Imperialists during 
my lifetime has been to hold the fort, to keep alive the sentiments which made 
against disruption, which delayed it, against the time when its insanity became 
generally apparent. Their business has been and still is to get over the 
dangerous interval during which Imperialism, which for long appealed only to 
the far-seeing few, should become the accepted faith of the whole nation. 

Time was, in my young days, when the gradual dissolution of the Empire 
was regarded as an inevitable, almost a desirable, eventuality. This view is no 
longer anything like so general, anything like so potent as it was. In another 
twenty years it is reasonable to hope that it may be altogether extinct—that 
all Britons, alike in the Motherland or. overseas, will be Imperialists, that it will 
be the happier fate of those who come after us to create that State which it has 
been our duty to preserve for them the possibility of creating. 

What makes this result possible, what makes it, thank God, I believe, inevit- 
able, is the shrinkage of the world. 


A FURTHER instalment of Lord Milner’s reflections in a 
subsequent number of The Times (July 29th) indicates his 
Foreisdings complete detachment from the shibboleths of 

the hour, whether in the shape of Anti-Waste 
campaigns against essential national services or those fiscal 
fetishes dear to unthinking bankers and their echoes and 
agents in the City offices of leading journals. He appreciated, 
as do so few public men in any Party, the conflict of interest 
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between Finance and Industry and foresaw the trend of 
Labour towards Protection, while lamenting that Agricul- 
ture was politically impotent to put up a fight for itself : 


When a number of our great industries become Protectionist, the real fight 
will begin—the parties being Productive Industry on the one hand and the 
Moneyed Interest on the other. No doubt the Moneyed Interest prefers the 
industries of this country to flourish. But what it cares for above all is com- 
plete freedom of movement—absence of control; and, of course, in so far as it 
represents non-productive consumption (the mere consumers), it must be hostile 
to anything that raises price. Just as the Productive Industry welcomes rising 
prices, the Moneyed Interest must always be in favour of falling prices—because 
they render its own wares—Money—more valuable. 


Then follows this notable passage, which we would specially 
commend to all able Editors who have unwittingly allowed 
the policy of their papers to be unduly influenced by the 
propinquity of Lombard Street to Fleet Street and Queen 
Victoria Street and the relative remoteness of our basic 
industries, Coal, Iron and Steel, Cotton, Shipbuilding (we 
scarce dare mention Agriculture) which are surely entitled 
to some consideration in a community that once prided 
itself on being ‘‘ the Workshop of the World ” : 


And it does not so much matter to the Moneyed Interest if home production 
falls off. No doubt the money-owners would prefer to invest at home—for one 
thing, it is safer. But they have all the world to invest in and are, for the most 
part, naturally quite indifferent where or in what they invest, being simply 
guided by the consideration of the return. And the Money Interest is peculiarly 
strong in England, largely as a result of our Free Trade policy. If that has 
operated against us as an agricultural and industrial country—for, seeing the 
great start we had, we have fallen behind even in industry—it has probably 
helped us as a banking centre. Anyway, the bankers are convinced of this, 
and the banking world will fight for Free Trade as long as it can, just as it fights 
for “‘ sound Money,” and may prevail. 

In that case the ultimate destiny of this country is to become predominantly 
—for, of course, there will always be some agriculture and some industry—a 
money-owning and money-lending country, the mortgager of a great part of the 
rest of the world. 


Ir the American people derived their impressions of European 
affairs exclusively from correspondents located in Liverpool 

Libs 1 ¢ or Cherbourg they would be yet more ignorant 
Dissimilar of Continental ein es they “a are. 
Moreover, as practical people they would appreciate the 
absurdity of relying on “‘ Our Special Correspondent in 
Cherbourg,” or “ Our Own Correspondent in Liverpool,” 
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respectively instructing them in the spiritual condition of 
Poland or the internal economy of Jugo-Slavia. They 
would desire information less remote than Cherbourg im- 
pressions or Liverpool gossip. But the British, who are 
more easily pleased, consent to be instructed in the affairs 
of the American Continent by journalists more or less 
anchored in and around New York, and doubtless well 
informed regarding the narrow world in which they move 
and live and have their being, but unacquainted with the 


» other considerable communities that constitute the United 
States. Several of these are as different in outlook from the 


Eastern States as chalk is from cheese. The British public 
are consequently more ignorant about American affairs than 
of those of almost any other country, and are, moreover, 
confirmed in their ignorance by the fact that almost the 
only Americans that English men and English women come 
in personal contact with belong to the same section as the 
correspondents, whose prepossessions and prejudices they 
share. Perorations at Pilgrims’ Dinners and English-Speak- 
ing Union Luncheons on ‘“ The common blood, common 
history, common language, common ideals and aspirations 
of the mighty English-speaking peoples ”’ only render con- 
fusion worse confounded by encouraging illusions of the 
similarity of two utterly dissimilar nations. We may both 
be ‘‘ English-speaking ’°—though on that point opinions 
differ—but we are not English thinking, and however mutu- 
ally likeable Britons and Americans may find one another— 
and it is a matter of common observation that whenever 
thrown together they usually get on, especially in remote 
places—we must all be conscious of the fact that from one 
cause or another there is little political sympathy between 
us, as is proved by the greater cordiality of our co-operation 
in any field but Statesmanship. 


Ir would be appreciably more interesting and distinctly 
more useful if correspondents of London newspapers across 
the Atlantic allowed us to know rather more of these other 
Americas they habitually ignore. They virtually confine 
their studies to New York and the New York Press, which 
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by this time we know all about; and since we learnt that 
power with population has moved westwards and that New 
...,. York is gradually becoming “a back num: 

gue Detertiog ber” that can rarely “ deliver the goods,”’ we 
discount the copious cablegrams reporting the 

views of the inhabitants of Manhattan Island which do not 
reflect those of the people of the United States. Indeed, it 
would be no exaggeration to describe New York as the 
great distorting medium between the two Hemispheres, 
through which all information circulates outwards and 
inwards, getting coloured in the process. And when Americans 
complain of the erroneous ideas and anticipations formed 
abroad concerning American policy, present and prospective, 
they should thank New York. The fables they resent were 
not invented in London, Paris, or Rome. They were con: 
ceived or concocted in New York, and thence spread over 
the world, frequently, no doubt, under the impulse of Wall 
Street, which usually has some axe to grind. Thus it was 
New York that invented the legend at the close of the 
Great War that the one and only thing the American people 
cared about—the magnet that had irresistibly drawn them, 
a nation of Pacifists, into the conflict—was the constitution 
of a universal League of Nations, which we were told 
appealed to 100,000,000 idealists as did nothing else. New 


York affirmed that the American masses were virtually a unit | 


behind President Wilson, who was accordingly allowed to 
dictate terms to the Allies, who had borne the brunt of the 
war. It was treated as an insult for any foreigner to ques- 
tion the credentials of the President or his mandate on 
behalf of the American People. We vividly recall the horror 
aroused in Anglo-American journalism by an innocuous 
little article in the National Review entitled, ‘‘Too Much 
Wilson,” which was denounced as lése the United States, 
Later on it was New York and New Yorkers alone who 
started the fantastic fairy-tale that the United States would 
as a matter of honour insist on wiping out all inter-Allied 
War Debts as having been contracted in the common cause 
and largely owing to American unpreparedness, New Yorkers 
declared that the American people and the American 
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Government would be outraged if any Ally offered “‘ repay- 

ment,” New York tourists being especially emphatic on this 

J point. In fact, hardly a recent misconception that has 
misled Europe had not its origin in New York. 


WE shall never understand either United States policy or 
her people so long as we take our cue from a city more out 
of touch with its hinterland than it is with 


the} The Motive? Europe. A New Yorker’s notion of “ going 


oa West ”’ is to take the train to Buffalo, which is within New 
ana York State! Among many subjects it has not been con- 
nal sidered by New Yorkers good for the Eastern Hemisphere 
ive. '° understand—supposing it be understood in New York— 
” 4 are the factors inspiring and directing American action 
on. @ 2 “dunning”’ her European debtors—a proceeding that 
ver) Bas provoked sentiments towards U.S.A. to which Parlia- 
Vall mentary language could give no adequate expression. Nor 
~ has the atmosphere been improved by the mystery envelop- 
the | 28 financial operations that are creating grave difficulties 
ple for more than one Allied nation while placing the Associated 
.m, | Power in an unenviable light. Even a thick-skinned com- 
od munity would not care to be regarded as a nation of Shylocks, 
old and Americans are notoriously thin-skinned. Why have 
ew | they wantonly incurred all this odium over dollars they 
aid could spare without missing them? It can hardly be from 
to | regard for the moral aspect of contractual obligations in 
he | View of the American record as a defaulting debtor at the 
sge | eXpense of the citizens of other countries. The spectacle 
on | of Dives getting his pound of flesh from Lazarus could never 
or | be exhilarating. The sight of the United States coercing 
ug | Belgium into the position of a tributary State for sixty 
sh | years can only be described as nauseating. What does it 
3, | all mean? There must be some motive, though it may 
io | never be disclosed by New York—it would hardly suit 
iq | Wall Street, nor be congruous with Anglo-American gush ! 
a Onz explanation that is never mentioned either in the New 
1. York or London Press is that just as the Irish vote is the 
n | Pivot of Democratic politics in the Eastern States, so the 
VOL. LXXXVI 3 
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German vote in the Middle West is indispensable to the 
Republican Party. To propitiate this vast German vote 
successive American Administrations have 
squeezed the Allies so as to weaken them vis-d-| 
vis the Fatherland of the German-American} 
voter, by whom it is shrewdly calculated that if enough 
money be extorted by way of American tribute from the 
European enemies of Germany, there will be correspondingly 
less available for defensive armaments which ex hypothesi 


The German 
Vote 


will be so depleted in France, Great Britain, Belgium, and 


Italy as to ultimately afford the restored Hohenzollerns aj 


chance of resuming the “ frightful adventure ”’ of 1914 and 


retrieving the defeat of 1918, which was no more palatable 


to Germans overseas than to Germans at home. We do 
not suggest that all Washington Politicians realize what they 
are doing in these “funding” operations, but those who 
have pulled the strings undoubtedly do—conspicuously the 
German-Jewish financiers who now call the tune in Wall 
Street and through Wall Street exert an unwholesome 
influence over Lombard Street and the British Government, 
Their main objective is the French Army, which is the chief 
obstacle to the Pan-Germanization of the European Con- 
tinent. We trust there may be sufficient intelligence in 
Paris to realize the issues at stake, though France has small 
chance of fair play under Monsieur Caillaux, who is a better 
International Financier than he is a Frenchman. 


Waite Anglo-Americanizing London newspapers pay con- 
ventional, effusive, insincere compliments to Washington 

statesmanship over the plunder of Belgium, 
at tek who one might have thought had a special 

claim as a heroic standard-bearer of civiliza- 
tion while great and prosperous nations boasted that they 
were ‘too proud to fight,” and while the Belgian Debt 
Commissioners and the Brussels Government endeavour 
to make the best of the unconscionable terms imposed on 
them by Washington Politicians under German-American 
pressure, the Belgian Press, it is satisfactory to observe, 
flatly refuses to play the hypocrite. Our contemporaries in 
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Brussels tell the Washington Politicians exactly what they, 
what the Belgian people, what, indeed, all European peoples, 
including the British, think of them. We could not hope 


' to better the strictures of the Nation Belge, as reproduced 


in the Morning Post of August 22nd. They will doubtless 
be withheld from the American public by the agencies that 
mislead the American Press, just as our Press is misled 
from New York. As the Nation Belge reminds the Wash- 
ington Politicians—the most ignorant of all God’s Politicians : 


It is because they counted on the aid of the United States in carrying out 


F the Treaty of Versailles that the Allies—France, Belgium, and Italy—subscribed 


to conditions which were far from satisfactory. It is because the United States 
promised a Pact of Assistance that they did not insist on the separation of the 
Rhineland from the Reich. It is because the plenipotentiaries at Versailles 
placed our war debts in Germany’s charge that Belgium signed a treaty which 
was ‘‘neither honourable nor satisfactory.’’ Pre-war Belgium was devastated 
for believing Germany’s word; post-war Belgium is menaced with ruin for 
believing America’s. 


Another Belgian newspaper is equally pertinent: 


We are going to pay America more than Germany will ever pay us, We are 
going to pay America money we do not owe her. We are going to pay America 
money which Germany should pay her. We are going to pay—we who are 
ruined, we who have suffered more from the war than any other nation—millions 
upon millions of francs to a people who drained the world of gold. 

Moreover, America has rejected the Belgian proposition, according to which 
the obligations contracted by Germany in virtue of the Dawes Plan would be 
substituted for those of Belgium. ‘Therefore if our debtor does not pay us we 
must pay all the same. 


ALTHOUGH Great Britain has an immense stake in China, 
and British interests have been openly attacked during 

several months, there are so far few signs 
tow Long? that the Home Government has grasped 
the situation, or it may be that Ministers are bewildered 
and hardly know what to do or to suggest. Nor would 
anyone in their, place if British policy is always to be 
governed by the practice of shutting our eyes to every 
outrage organized against us, wherever it may be, whether 
at home or abroad, by the Moscow Camarilla, whom alone 
of those that pass for being Great Powers the United States 
Government has known how to treat. Great Britain and 
the British Empire are the avowed objective of Zinovieff 
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and Co., who it must be admitted have made no conceak 
ment whatsoever of their programme, which they are allowed 
unmolested to execute under our very noses. It is evident 
from their public utterances that Ministers have abundant 
information concerning the manner in which, under cover 
of the monstrous diplomatic immunity accorded to Zino- 
viefi’s revolutionary and incendiary organization in this 
country, ‘“‘ propaganda,” as it is euphemistically called, is 
directed against our institutions as a means of undermining 
and eventually destroying a chief bulwark of civilization, 
Farther afield, conspicuously in China at the moment, 
local Bolshevism—e.g. at Canton—is being mainly if not 
exclusively incited against British trade, not from Peking, 
but from Moscow. Peking scarcely counts in the present 
Chinese chaos. So far as any factor counts outside the 
disturbed area, it is the diplomatic and commercial agents 
of Zinovieff and Co., and it is upon British interests that 
they are concentrating, the latest attack taking the form 
of a boycott of British shipping at Canton, insult being 
added to injury by the threat of extending the boycott to 
any foreign ships that dare call at our great Far Eastern 
port, Hong-Kong, before coming to Canton. As Japan 
appears to be to some extent also in the black books of 
Moscow, owing to her being a solid bulwark against Bol- 
shevism, it is surely not extravagant to hope that the 
gratuitous blunder made by British Statesmanship at the 
ill-starred Washington Conference may be partially retrieved 
by the revival of political co-operation between London and 
Tokio. The former Allies should be able to present a 
common front against a common danger unless they prefer 
to be destroyed in detail. 


GREAT BRITAIN is by no means the only Great Power beset 
with anxieties. Our nearest neighbour and ally, France— 

whom all the forces of International Finance, 
aero assisted by purblind Politicians and Anglo- 

Germanizing officials, are seeking to separate 
from us—likewise has her troubles, both at home and 
abroad. The actual political situation in France since 


Se —  — 
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Downing Street and Fleet Street—including Queen 
Victoria Street—helped to “‘down’” the Poincaré Govern- 
ment, appears to be somewhat improving. There seems 
to have been a slight but significant move from the Extreme 
Left, and the Socialists have renounced their support of 
the present Painlevé Ministry, which looks as though it 
would be constrained to seek accommodation from the 
bloc National or perish when the Chamber reassembles in 
the autumn. This salutary change has doubtless been 
effected by the pressure of external affairs. France finds 
herself involved in a considerable campaign against the 
Riffs, which even a pseudo-Pacifist Government dare not 
shirk, as, inflated by his successes against Spain, Abdel Krim 
made it plain that there was little room for France in 
Morocco, contemptuously rejecting the easy terms he 
was jointly offered by France and Spain. The French 
Government thus had no choice but to envisage a serious 
campaign, of which Marshal Petain has been placed in 
supreme control. We sincerely hope for his speedy and 
complete success. The satisfactory feature of the Morocco 
crisis is the improvement in Franco-Spanish relations and 
closer co-operation between the Governments of Paris and 
Madrid. When he least desired it, the French Prime 
Minister received news of a highly “regrettable incident ”’ 
in Syria, where French troops on two occasions appear to 
have been taken unawares by overwhelming bodies of 
Druses under circumstances and from causes not yet fully 
explained. Critical French patriots ascribe these reverses 
to General Sarrail having succeeded General Weygand in 
Syria. 


In discussing the eternal problem of Economy—the medi- 
cine that everybody recommends to everybody else—we 
ciao referred in our last number to the rumour 

concerning a gratuitous piece of extrava- 
gance in high places, namely the projected trip of our 
civilian War Minister to India this autumn on “a tour of 
inspection.” It was a matter of fact more solid than 
rumour, as a considerable sum of money had been included 
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in the Estimates for this particular picnic. Our readen 
will accordingly have been relieved by the official intima 
tion issued in the middle of August to the effect that Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans had re-considered his autumn 
plans and “cancelled his projected visit to India owing to 


the pressure of official business in London.” According tof ; 


The Times 


he had intended to leave England next month for India and to attend the 
northern manceuvres, returning home early in the new year. Since his original | 
decision, however, several questions have arisen affecting organization and 
other matters in his Department, and the Colwyn Committee, which will be! 
sitting in the autumn, will deal with War Office matters among others. The 
War Secretary has accordingly come to the conclusion that it will be incon- 
venient for him to be out of the country for the three months which his} 
intended tour would occupy. 


Be the cause of the change what it may, the War Minister 
and the country are to be equally congratulated on the 
abandonment of an enterprise for which there was never 
any adequate or indeed colourable need. It would have 
cost the Imperial and Indian Exchequers a pretty penny at 
a moment when every Department is vehemently exhorted 
to save and when retrenchment is threatened in several 
directions where expenditure would be more useful than on 
the attendance of an eminent solicitor at Army Manceuvres 
which would probably be Greek to him. Precept being 
always less forcible than example, Ministers must contract | 
the habit of sparing the public purse before they can | 
reasonably expect their subordinates to practise economy. | 


EY MT 


THE mania for misplaced economy—which is vastly different | 
from real economy—has inspired a decision calculated to 
: provoke regret far beyond Naval circles. 
-scraay Had a Liberal, Radical or Socialist Govern- 
ment committed this gaffe, every Conservative 

politician would be on the warpath and Conservative 
platforms would resound with denunciations of an action 
ascribed to ‘‘ the invincible prejudice of Radicals or Socialists,” 
as the case might be, “to our fighting Services.” On such 
a topic few men would have been more eloquent than Lord 
Birkenhead, who is ever ready to beat the big drum for 


 o 
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the big Navy—when in opposition. A man of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin’s natural sense of justice can hardly have looked 
into this question “on his own,” and must have been 
simply recording a Treasury decision when he informed 
the House of Commons that although a sum was actually 


§ included in the Naval Estimates as a Marriage Allowance 


for Naval officers, no case had been made out for granting 
it. This is something more than a keen disappointment 


© to those immediately concerned, who were entitled to expect 


this concession once a sum had been earmarked in the 


> Naval Estimates. Our Naval officers remain at a dis- 
' advantage as compared with Army officers and Air Force 


officers, to say nothing of those under their command. 
Warrant officers of the lower deck have for some years 
received a Marriage Allowance, to the conspicuous advantage 
of the Service, as all testify. A similar boon to the com- 
missioned ranks of the Navy has been pressed for some 
time, and was thought to be on the eve of realization. The 
Admiralty associated itself with the demand from 1921 
onwards, but naturally failed under Coalition and Labour 
Governments. When a Conservative Prime Minister assures 
us that inquiry has established that the position of a Naval 
officer is not inferior to that of officers of the other two 
services, we feel that it is not Mr. Stanley Baldwin who is 
speaking, but Mr. Winston Churchill, probably inspired by 
Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer, who is now understood to boss 
the Treasury. On every public ground this decision is 
deplorable. The world contains no finer type of man than 
British Naval officers, and as by common consent, and 
the verdict of womanhood, they make the best and most 
considerate husbands, everything should be done to facilitate 
their marriage. But, as the Morning Post sorrowfully 
observes : 


It is very remarkable that it is invariably the Naval officer—who has no 
trade union and who is virtually defenceless—who is selected by the Treasury 
as the appropriate subject for financial oppression, and never the civilian 
official. There is, in fact, a tradition that Naval officers are less worthy of 
fair dealing on the part of the Government than even Army officers, who are 
none too well treated. The decision of the Government is very much to be 
regretted. 
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THERE is enormous scope for economy if only “ practical 
politicians’ could be disabused of their delusion that the 

: national substance is being consumed by 
Palatial “bloated armaments.” No British arma 
ments are bloated. On the contrary. The British Navy 
is perilously inadequate in view of the ever-increasing 
duties which international cranks are preparing to cast 
on to it. This does not mean that there is no scope for 
saving on what may be called the “civilian sections” of 
the Naval Estimates, as notoriously heavy expenditure has 


been frequently forced on the Admiralty by political pres- | 


sure without increasing the fighting power of the Fleet by 


one iota. Indeed, the Admiralty have suggested economies | 


that have been vetoed by Politicians as calculated to lose 
votes and endanger seats. Unfortunately the only econo- 
mies in which the Treasury takes any serious interest are 
those that cripple the Fleet as a Fighting Machine. The 
British Army, again, is a ceaseless objective of our spurious 
economists, who have succeeded in reducing our troops to 
a derisory figure which will not, however, prevent the 
British Army from being called upon to do any miscel- 
laneous donkey work demanded by the League of Nations, 
Probably on its civilian side—because it is civilians who 
are usually the worst spendthrifts—the War Office could 


effect substantial economies, but we shall be surprised if | 
any are attempted except at the expense of the fighting | 
line. In the Air Ministry, judging by the figures, the firma- t 
ment looms rather small, and the number of aeroplanes } 


available for active service is exiguous, though everything 
else about that Department—the spoilt darling of poli- 
ticians, journalists and bureaucrats—is on the grandiose 
scale. We hazard the opinion that if an economic eye 
inspected Sir Samuel Hoare’s office, not only could the 
proposed Marriage Allowance for Naval officers be found, 
but likewise a substantial proportion of the cost of the 
new cruisers without there being one less aeroplane in the 
air, though there might be appreciably fewer Air Mandarins 
on the ground and somewhat less palatial quarters. 


———— = la 
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As Mr. Lionel Curtis, the prophet of the Round Table, was 
imported into the Colonial Office by Mr. Winston Churchill 
when Coalition Colonial Secretary, English- 
men were naturally exasperated to read the 
rubbish he was recently inflicting on American audiences, 
who are highly suspicious of British officialdom and might 
regard his utterance as ‘“‘a feeler” put forth by Downing 
Street. It is no small relief to learn on unimpeachable 
authority that this well-meaning but most mischievous of 
Internationalists is no longer at the Colonial Office. There- 
fore when he was recently introduced to the mass meeting 
of Highbrows foregathered at the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, Massachussetts, U.S.A., on July 28th, as 
“ Editor of the Round Table,” it was only as the mouth- 
piece of Messrs. Philip Kerr & Co. that he enunciated the 
portentous propositions we are accustomed to anticipate 
from that particular quarter, and which, it must be said, 
rarely fail to materialize. His topic was “The British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” His discourse contained this 
gem: ‘* As Philip Kerr has said, George Washington was the 
real founder of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
But the orator went even one better ‘‘ on his own,” for he 
informed his astonished American audience ‘see New York 
Herald-Tribune, July 29th) : 


“The eventual goal of these experiments,” he went on, “I do not scruple 
to say, is the eventual establishment of a world State—a world commonwealth 
of nations. It is not impracticable to say that some day the whole world will 
have been organized into one big commonwealth. You will not exorcise the 
spectre of war until you have done that.” 


Portentous 


There you get the League-of-Nations mind; but what a 
condemnation of the League of Nations as set forth in the 
Covenant, in which apostles of the Round Table were reputed 
to have had a hand! The Covenant was thrust upon 
Europe by President Wilson and his English aiders and 
abettors on the pretext that it was an effective alternative— 
indeed the only alternative—to war. Now we are calmly 
told by those who humbugged us into swallowing it that 
the only hope of abolishing war lies in merging mankind in 
a universal State. This goes far to explain, and indeed 
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justify, American suspicions of the League of Nations as a 
stepping-stone to something that is peculiarly repellent to 


them, as indeed to every virile nation that is not too proud 
to live. 


THE Prince of Wales, who never spares himself, did every- | 


thing that mortal man could, and something more, to make 
‘ his wonderful tour through South Africa a 

The Prince 
success, He went everywhere, saw every- 


body, did everything he was asked to do, delighting all who [ 


came in contact with him or who caught a fleeting glimpse 
of him at any function. His personality is irresistible 
because his charm is spontaneous and effortless. All white 
men and all coloured men feel its effects, and respond 
instinctively. British, Dutch, and natives vied with one 
another in making their illustrious guest welcome, and the 
atmosphere was entirely friendly everywhere, while there 
were many memorable scenes of boundless, heartfelt 
enthusiasm in the British sections of South Africa and at 
great gatherings of natives. It was peculiarly enheartening 
to Loyalists of whatever race or colour, who are usually kept 
on somewhat short commons, to be afforded an opportunity 
of testifying their devotion to the Crown in the person of 
the Heir-Apparent. A small minority of Dutch share such 
sentiments, and the Dutch majority did their part well, 
often coming great distances to greet the Prince, who was 
always respectfully and often cordially received in centres 
where Republicanism is strong. The Royal tour will long 
be remembered throughout the Sub-Continent, and the 
Loyalists will look back upon it as the brightest incident at 
a time of some discouragement. That local enthusiasts 
living in and around Capetown, and presumably out of 
touch with up-country conditions, should declare the visit 
to have permanently affected Republican and Separatist 
views is creditable to the hearts of such observers. It is, 
however, hardly fair on the Prince, because it is raising 
expectations doomed to disappointment. Fundamental 
political conditions remain as they were in South Africa 
before the Prince landed at Capetown. 
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From the moment Mr. John Rawlinson, the Member for 
Cambridge University, was deputed by the Home Secretary 
to investigate the strange case of Major 
Pe one Sheppard, there was complete confidence “as 
to the issue of this disquieting incident. Mr. 
Rawlinson enjoys the peculiar esteem and regard of his 
contemporaries, who trust him beyond most men on any 
matter that requires probing to the bottom without fear, 
favour, or undue deference to those personal and official 
vested interests which ruins many Inquiries, Though a 
politician and a lawyer, he has a real regard for truth, which 
was the chief desideratum in this deplorable affair. The 
Government wisely decided to publish his Report as a 
White Paper, so we can all realize the danger confronting 
the citizens of London as they take their walks abroad, 
whether in Piccadilly, Hyde Park, or other familiar resorts. 
The contretemps to Major Sheppard should prove a blessing 
to others, which will, we hope, be some consolation to that 
public-spirited officer for the inconvenience he suffered, 
firstly by the blunder of a woman of the streets who mistook 
him for somebody else, and secondly by the perverseness 
prevailing at Vine Street Police Station under a régime 
whole-heartedly condemned by Mr. Rawlinson, and we 
sincerely trust now in process of reformation. In a word, 
though one of the proudest maxims of English Law is the 
supposition that every accused is innocent until he is proved 
to be guilty, however black appearances against him may 
be, at Vine Street and possibly at other Police Stations— 
as Major Sheppard discovered—the diametrically opposite 
practice obtains, and any innocent is deemed guilty until he 
has established his innocence, a process which is not facili- 
tated by those in charge. As Mr. Rawlinson remarks in 
concluding his Report : 
If the police evidence before me was correct, other prisoners have been 


treated somewhat similarly in the past at Vine Street, and unless steps are taken 
to prevent it, possibly other prisoners . . . may be so treated in the future. 


It is an unpleasant thought that any Londoner, however 
respectable or respected, is liable to be pounced upon in the 
streets, incarcerated on the ipse dizit of a street walker, and 
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rigorously prevented from communicating with his friends. 
There must be some explanation of this and‘other disturbing 
episodes, e.g. the monstrous case in which*an“over-zealous 
London constable, acting apparently in collusion“with female 
friends, trumped up a charge against a Guards officer who 
was incautiously performing Swedish exercises in his dressing- 
room, forgetful of the fact that though he was invisible to 
any naked eye within range, his shapely form might be 
detected through powerful field-glasses operating from a 
distance, and he be prosecuted for exposing himself! 
Knowledgeable men assert that such police vagaries are due 
to the pernicious innovation of promoting constables on 
the number of “convictions” they succeed in obtaining. 
An arrest is a condition precedent to a conviction. 


A LITTLE more than two years ago a book of essays was 
published dealing with some of the most urgent problems 
: , of our time and country. This was Questions 
mestions of of the Hour, and was written by Lord Milner. 

In it the reader will find the thoughtful 
suggestions of a man of wide experience, who was always 
ready to think things out and, as he said in his preface, to 
“endeavour to grope my way through the mist of current 
controversy to some firm resting ground of principle.” 
Lord Milner was a Nationalist and therefore a strong 
Imperialist. The Times has recently published a noble 
confession of faith that was found among his papers— 
quoted on a previous page. He was also an ardent and 
thorough-paced social reformer, holding the view strongly 
that the future condition of the wage-earner of this country 
depended entirely upon the wise development of the 
reserves of the Empire, and that Nationalism and Imperial 
strength were necessary if we were to continue to raise 
the standard of living in this island. Lord Milner was not 
afraid of bold experiment. In one passage he put forward 
the view that nationalization of coal-mining might well be 
tried “in a single coal-field sufficiently large to give it a 
chance of success,” while his suggestion for increasing 
the revenue by making the Government a participator in 
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the profit of joint stock companies, by means of deferred 
shares, is certainly worth consideration. His views on 
national economics and currency were at variance with 
those of the pundits at present directing these matters, 
and are seen clearly, in the light of recent mismanagement, 
to be right. In short, Questions of the Hour should be 
read by everyone. The questions are still with us and 
still puzzle us. We seem hardly to have grappled with 
any of them since 1923, and yet many are urgent, and we 
need, in this season of holiday-making and rest, to consider 
with all our minds the problems that lay before us. 


In the eyes of many Britons at home, and perhaps to some 
Britons abroad, the outstanding event of the past month 

3: was the achievement of our greatest of 
Hobbs living batsmen, “‘ Jack ’’ Hobbs, first in equal- 
ling, then in surpassing, the classic record of the immortal 
W. G. Grace as a compiler of centuries. Lest the present 
generation should, in the midst of many failures, think 
too much of itself in producing so wonderful a cricketer 
as sbbs, the “old brigade’’ hasten to explain that 
W.G.’s 126 centuries were scored under more difficult 
conditions, on much worse grounds than Hobbs’s present 
score of 127. No one seeks to challenge the cricket of 
W.G., who remains hors concours. It might, however, be 
pointed out by anyone enamoured of argument that the 
126 took many more years to compile than the 127; that 
Hobbs is still a comparatively young man, and going very 
strong; and that there is no reason why he should not make 
many more centuries than those on which the King—as 
always so closely interpreting the feelings of the nation— 
has congratulated this incomparable Surrey bat. All 
lovers of cricket—which, thank God, has not yet been 
snuffed out by golf—were intensely relieved when, after 
several agonizing experiences, accentuated by excessive 
publicity, Hobbs at Taunton attained his goal and secured 
the 126th century that, during several matches, had eluded 
him, and again when in the second innings against Somerset 
he scored his 127th, incidentally beating all previous records 
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of centuries in the same season, his figure being now 14, 
We must not, however, do Hobbs the injustice of thinking 
of him only as a record breaker and century compiler. He 
is in every sense of the word a great cricketer. That means 
a great deal. 


Gotr is so admirable an occupation for journalists, as for all 
other sedentary sections of society, that it is only natural 
san that Pressmen everywhere should be enthusi- 
one - astic on its behalf. From that stage to be- 
coming golfing “‘fans”’ or fanatics is but a 
short step which involves indignation, not to say rage, 
with everyone who declines to regard Putting as the be-all 
and end-all of human existence—the “ acid test ” of national 
greatness and individual excellence. The Manchester 
Guardian, which does nothing by halves, has joyfully joined 
the “fans,” and with the majority of its contemporaries 
encourages Young England to saunter round the links, 
It denounces all and sundry who dare challenge the pre- 
dominant craze. The Manchester Guardian is anxious to 
know what the present writer thinks of recent developments 
in Texas, which it thus describes (see Manchester Guardian, 
August 11th): 


What will this vigorous opponent (Mr. Maxse) of golf, that enfeebling and 
disastrous pastime, make of the news that the cowboys of Texas have taken to 
it with enthusiasm, and that there are even municipally owned courses in that 
part of the world on which the ranch hands, who arrive in Ford cars (surely 
another symptom of degeneration !), disport themselves on Saturday afternoons ? 


We have no difficulty in answering this question. We 
were delighted to learn that the Americans had succumbed 
to Putting, which is reported to have spread like prairie fire 
from New York to San Francisco, sparing neither age nor 
sex. Business men in U.S.A. are alleged to desert their 
offices for the Tee, while frenzied financiers become so frenzied 
in the cause that in order to be independent of the weather, 
they are building indoor golf-links with bunkers, Putting 
greens, and the whole caboodle. Indeed, to such lengths has 
the craze developed among an excitable people who love 
“records” that we hear of golf lunatics and even of golf 
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suicides in the Great Republic. Possibly this may be the 
exaggeration of American “ alarmists,” but we sincerely 
hope that the American people will concentrate on Golf to 
the exclusion of more active and athletic games, so that we 
may have a chance of recapturing our lost laurels in the 
manlier sports, such as Boxing and Polo, as in faster games 
like Lawn Tennis. 


THaT young Englishmen are unable to compete with young 
Americans, young Frenchmen, or young Australians at 

Lawn Tennis is regretted by all who think 
An English running games worthier of manhood than 
ee " any walking game can possibly be, whether 

golf, croquet, bowls, skittles, or quoits. For 
this the Press—though constantly bemoaning our eclipse 
—is, as we have repeatedly insisted, largely responsible 
through the disproportionate amount of space it consecrates 
to Putting. Young France does not Putt, nor do the young 
Australians or the young Americans who excel at lawn 
tennis spend their week-ends on the links, whereas our 
Lawn Tennis Association annually presents a trophy to the 
best lawn tennis Golfer, and is subsequently astounded that 
we are knocked out at Wimbledon by almost any visitors 
of renown! Happily, our leading lawn tennis ladies are 
too sensible to spoil their game, as have not a few conspicuous 
male players, and we are consequently able to chronicle the 
gratifying triumph of the team captained by Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers in the United States. The Wightman Cup was 
instituted by the Americans for annual competition between 
American and English ladies on Davis Cup lines. The 
series opened in 1923 with the sweeping victory of the 
American ladies on their own courts at Forest Hills, when 
they won all seven matches, though it was generally admitted 
that this was not the true form as between Miss Helen Wills’s 
side and that of Miss McKane. In 1924 a return match was 
played at Wimbledon, when Miss McKane and the English 
ladies decisively turned the tables, winning six matches to 
one, the American ladies having clearly not yet got into 
their stride under our different climatic conditions, This 
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year Mrs. Lambert Chambers—as wise in council as she 
skilled in court craft—was appointed Captain of the Englis 
team, comprising Miss McKane, Miss Joan Fry, Miss Evely 
Colyer, and Miss E. Harvey, which gained the day at Fores 
Hills on August 15th by the narrow margin of 4 matches to 
thanks, as the full score shows, to English superiority 
Doubles : 


SINGLES 


Miss McKane (Great Britain) beat Mrs. Mallory (U.S.A.), 6—4, 5—7, 6 
lost to Miss H. Wills (U.S.A.), 6—1, 1—6, 9—7. 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers (Great Britain) beat Miss E. Goss (U.S.A.), 7 
3—6, 6—1. 
Miss Joan Fry (Great Britain) lost to Miss Helen Wills (U.S.A.), 6-—0, 7— 
lost to Mrs. Mallory (U.S.A.), 6—3, 6—0. : 


DOUBLES 
Miss Colyer and Miss McKane (Great Britain) beat Miss H. Wills and J] 
Mary Bowne (U.8.A.), 6—0, 6—3. 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers and Miss Harvey beat Mrs. Mallory and Miss Bundy 
10—8, 6—1 
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WHAT THE PREss SAYS: 


‘A book that should be read by every thoughtful citizen 
of the Empire, for it deals in a broad, comprehensive, and 
lucid fashion with the essential economic problem that confronts 
the whole British race. —The Times Trade and Engineering 
Supplement. 


‘Mr. McDougall’s book comes at the psychological moment. 
Mr. McDougall goes to the root of the matter. He seeks his 
arguments in the actual facts—not in the shibboleths of 
sentimental economics. ... . Mr. McDougall presents his case 
with scientific disinterestedness, making no assertions which 
cannot be supported by hard facts... . . We wish this book 
the widest possible circulation, for no fair-minded person can 
read it without abandoning his opposition to our only means 
of economic salvation.’-—Morning Post. 
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WHAT THE Press SAYS OF 
SHELTERED MARKET 


‘Mr. McDougall’s book is timely, and it is also very good 
That is to say, it supplies solid instruction on a pressin 
question of the day. His book is not a protectionist pamphle 
but a dispassionate review of the facts, leading up to a logica 
conclusion.’ —The Times. 

‘Mr. F. L. McDougall has made a fresh study of the natu 
of trade within the Commonwealth and the peculiar advantag@ 
that go with it. He presents his case with all the cogency ¢ 
moderate statement and the emphasis of. up-to-date statistic 
clearly set out.’—The Observer. 

‘ This is a most valuable and instructive analysis of Briti 
trade before and after the war, which demonstrates conclusivel 
to all who will study its figures the immense importance @ 
Empire trade to this country.’ —T'he Daily Mail. : 

‘At last Mr. McDougall goes to the root of the matte 
by investigating the resources of our overseas Dominions. . 7 
Mr. McDougall writes with conviction, and strengthens hi 
argument with statistics of indisputable authority. Hg 
little book is packed full of suggestion, and invites the 
consideration of all the mercantile industries in the country.’ 
The Daily Telegraph. 

‘A positive mine of information—facts and figures—abouf 
our trade movements and prospects.’—Forward. 

‘No fair-minded person can possibly read the essay 
without being convinced that the author has pointed out th 
true road to Britain’s economic salvation. The book is ong 
which deserves the widest possible circulation.’—The Aberdeen 
Press and Journal. 4 

‘Here is a study of the value of Empire trade which may 
fitly be commended to the attention of.readers without 
distinction of party. . . . The book is clearly and convincingly 
written, and it ends upon a warning note.’—Hast Anglaw 
Daily Times. 

‘A notable and valuable contribution to Empire literature 
on the commercial side, and throws new light upon the question 
of reciprocal preference. . .. . Even those who are unable to agree 
with all the conclusions at which Mr. McDougall arrives on thé 

matter of trade within the Empire, will admit that he has doné 
much to elucidate its problems in a very interesting and 
valuable book.’—The British Australian and New Zealander. 
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THE COMING STORM 


THERE are times when nations find themselves in the grip 
of forces which seem to be beyond the control of those who 
guide their destinies. They are bewildered by the multi- 
plicity and complexity of the problems which confront 
them ; they are unable to concentrate upon the vital issues 
and drift helplessly towards the abyss, hoping until the last 
moment that something will turn up to avert the inevitable 
catastrophe. There is reason to fear that we are living in 
such a period to-day, and it may be that Great Britain 
stands now where France stood at the beginning of 1789 
and Russia at the end of 1916. 

The public has been aroused by the recent coal crisis to 
the fact that a British Government may be blackmailed 
into granting huge sums of money by the threat on the 
part of certain powerful trade unions to paralyse the social 
and industrial life of the nation. Nobody can have any 
illusions as to the seriousness of such a situation, but does the 
country yet see the picture in its true perspective? Are 
the public concerned with this or that minor issue, such 
as a dispute in the coal trade or the economic conditions 
which have helped to produce the crisis, or will they recognize 
the whole truth and prepare for any effort and sacrifice 
which it may impose upon them ? 

For considerably more than a century the principles 
upon which our civilization, with its political, social and 
industrial system, has been erected has been challenged by 
the adherents of a subversive philosophy, the various forms 
of which are innumerable and generally antagonistic to one 
another. This monster is hydra-headed: as soon as one 
form of it has been proved by logic or experience to be 
absurd, another appears; and it has so many different 
aspects, ideals and aims as to defy definition. Socialism may 
mean to one man merely a vague philanthropy, and to 
another a tyranny based upon the overthrow of religion and 
morality. Yet fundamentally as its adherents may differ 
among themselves, they are united in one respect. All 
desire the overthrow of the existing structure of society and 
industry and their reorganization on other lines. 

The remarkable progress made by this destructive 
philosophy is due primarily to the change in the general 
outlook on life which has accompanied the rise of rationalism 
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and the progress of science. These have induced the belie 
that all social evils are due not to spiritual and moral causes, 
not to defects in human nature, but to material causes, and 
may be removed by a reorganization of society. The 
moment, however, that the Socialist applies his mind to this 
reorganization, he takes refuge in abstractions, and we ar 
told that in order to effect it “‘ a changed outlook,” “a new 
conception of human relations,” or “ Labour idealism ”— 
whatever that means—is required. It is clear, therefore, 
that what he really means by the reorganization of society 
is a reform of human nature. In fact, Socialism begins in 
materialism and ends in mysticism. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, these mystics propose to reform human nature not by 
** Labour idealism ” at all, but by legislation, and the last 
touch of absurdity is imparted to the creed by the assertion 
that this “new conception of human relations” will be 
brought about by State control. Mr. Sidney Webb informed 
the Coal Commission in 1919 that mining officials under 
State Socialism would become “spiritualized.” This is 
what may be called the idealistic side of the movement, 
Its adherents have deluded themselves into the belief that 
the socialization or nationalization of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange can be effected by constitutional 
means—that is, by securing a majority in Parliament and 
introducing legislation for the purpose. This is pure delu- 
sion for two reasons; firstly, none of them can agree as to 
how this socialization is to be effected; nor, secondly, as to 
what system will take the place of private enterprise. But 
there is another and much more practical side to this 
movement, which is represented by those who have perfectly 
clear and logical ideas on how the change is to be made, 
They recognize, quite rightly, that it can never be done by 
constitutional methods. To imagine that you can continue 
to discredit Capitalism, to eschew, in the words of the 
Independent Labour Party, “any rapprochement between 
Capital and Labour,” to stir up the most relentless class 
hatred, and by these means to render industry unprofitable, 
to bring ruin to millions of workers, “ to create a first-class 
economic crisis which will reduce the nation to chaos ”’ and 
“to bring the capitalist system crashing to the ground,” 
to quote one of the most representative of the moderate 
leaders, Mr. Hodges—to suppose that you can do all this, 
and yet ensure the peaceable transition by the ordinary 
processes of legislation of the great industries of the country 
from private to State control, is the dream of a lunatic. In 
order to convince the nation that capitalism has broken 
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down, these people deliberately set themselves to ruin it, 
and when an industrial crisis arises, they imagine that the 
nation will then hand over its industries to a lot of theorists, 
all squabbling among themselves as to how they should be 
managed, and who have never shown the collective ability 
acquired to run any business concern, while millions of 
workers are starving through the ruin they have caused. 
The case has only to be stated in plain terms for its absurdity 
to be realized. It may be imagined with what ineffable 
contempt these mystics and doctrinaires are regarded by the 
realists of the Labour Movement. These see clearly that 
such a revolution can only be accomplished by violence. 
And why not? The Socialist says that the whole existing 
world order is based on fraud and injustice, all property is 
theft, private enterprise is anti-social, class distinctions are 
contrary to the law of Nature, and parliamentary institutions 
are controlled by capitalist interests. The only logical course 
is to make a clean sweep of the whole system. And they are 
perfectly right. Given the premises of Socialism they aro 
justified, and given its aims, theirs is the only practical policy 
for obtaining them. There are many people who imagine 
a Socialist Government coming into power and gradually 
and peacefully nationalizing industry by successive stages. 
This is a chimera; the disastrous results would be immedi- 
ately apparent, and they would either produce a reaction 
or a violent revolution. There is no getting over the fact 
that the extremists of the Labour Movement are, within 
certain limits, eminently clear-headed and _ practical 
people, which accounts for their well-justified contempt 
of those extremely muddle-headed doctrinaires who lead 
the party. 

The two great opposing interests in the Socialist move- 
ment are generally termed extremists and moderates, but 
a much better description would be realists and mystics. 
Between them there is undying animosity, for they represent 
two antagonistic types of mankind, the academic theorist 
and the practical man of action. These two opposing types 
are seen all through the history of the revolutionary move- 
ment, the Jacobin and the Girondist, the Bolshevik and 
the Menshevik, Danton and Roland, Bakunin and Marx, 
Lenin and Kerensky, Mr. Wheatley and Mr. MacDonald. 
The man of action, of course, always wins, because he sees 
things as they are, has no scruples or illusions, and knows 
what means to use in order to obtain his ends. 

Moreover, at the present day the realists are organized 
as they have never yet been in the history of the world. 
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This is a new and most sinister feature of the present situa 
tion which distinguishes it from all previous attempts at 
revolution. There has been established in Russia an 
organization which is nothing less than the revolutionary 
government of the world. It has secured control of a 
considerable portion of Europe and Asia; it is a marvel of 
ingenuity, the result of profound and prolonged study of 
the art of undermining government, religion, society and 
industry in all countries. Each of these spheres of action 
has a department assigned to it, with its own army of workers, 
specialists and propagandists. The Jew Apfelbaum, alias 
Zinovieff, who presides over this organization, directs the 
destinies of the down-trodden proletariat of the world, while 
wallowing, according to all accounts, in Oriental luxury in 


the Winter Palace of the Tsars. It must be admitted that > 


he has displayed immense subtlety and skill in his task, 
The British Empire being, for obvious reasons, the principal 
objective of the world revolution, all efforts have for some 
time past been directed to its destruction. In Great Britain 
a very favourable situation exists owing to the domination 
of the great trade unions by the extreme revolutionary 
element or Minority Movement, and the coal industry has 
been an especially convenient instrument, owing to the fact 
that its Executive has for many years past been manipu- 
lated by Syndicalists and all other industries are peculiarly 
dependent upon it. As long ago as 1911 a plan for ruining 
the coal industry was outlined in a little book called The 
Miners’ Next Step, one of the joint authors of which was the 
present Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, Mr. Cook, 
This scheme has been prosecuted with admirable determina- 
tion and no little skill, every move in the game being carefully 
camouflaged and made to appear not an attack upon the 
owners or upon the industry, but only an effort to improve 
the lot of the miners. During the war the Executive refused 
to join with the rest of organized labour in the “ truce” 
declared in 1915 for the period of the war, and its then 
President endeavoured to accomplish the aim of ‘‘ the mines 
for the miners’ by utilizing the embarrassments of the war 
to create a revolution in this country, while no sooner was 
the war over than the nation was treated to repeated threats 
of strikes in order to achieve the same aim, culminating in 
the great strike of 1921. Throughout the whole of this 
period the Executive appear to have been animated by a 
malignant desire to put the miners in the wrong on every 
possible occasion. Mr. Hodges summed up the situation 
produced by the last strike in the announcement that “ the 
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Miners’ Federation is saved, but the loss to-our people is 
beyond recovery,” while Mr. Herbert Smith said that 
“their only regret was that they were too loyal and they 
had purchased their loyalty at a great price—the price of 
the poverty and starvation of their members and the misery 
of millions of their fellow-countrymen.” One would have 
supposed that the chief raison déire of the Federation was 
to see that its members did not starve, but apparently it 
doesn’t matter how many miners starve so long as the 
Federation continues and its affairs can be directed by a 
certain group whose private ambitions and political theories 
can thus be gratified. In fact, the fate of the miners matters 
just as much or as little to the Executive as the fate of the 
moujik does to the Russian Soviet. 

The disastrous strike of 1921 discredited the extremist 
policy for a time, but in the four years that have elapsed 
since then they have again secured complete control, thanks 
largely to circumstances which have favoured them. The 
coal industry is to some extent a declining one owing to the 
increased use of oil fuel, the development of electricity, 
and foreign competition, while the return to the gold stan- 
dard is an important contributory factor in completing the 
ruin of the export trade. It must be remembered that the 
1921 strike was not altogether a failure from the extremists’ 
point of view. It did enormous damage to industry; it 
was another nail in the coffin of capitalism, and was of 
great assistance in producing “‘ a revolutionary atmosphere,” 
in which latter congenial task all the forces of Socialism 
have combined. 

The Syndicalists of the Federation have consistently 
raised wages and reduced hours, encouraged idleness and 
sown ill-feeling between employer and employed in order 
to render the mines unprofitable, and Labour politicians 
have helped them through folly and ignorance, or in order 
to gratify their political ambitions, and when confronted 
with the fatal consequences of this policy in the enhanced 
cost of living and in the general depression of trade, they 
reply that the fault is not theirs, that it is all due to capitalism, 
and that the industry which they have tried to ruin will at 
once become profitable under some other system which they 
are careful not to define. 

In the period since 1921 the Executive of the Federation 
has pursued precisely the same policy as it did before. The 
personalities have changed; Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges 
have been replaced by Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. Cook, 
but plus ca change plus cest la méme chose. It is quite 
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true that Mr. Hodges has lately been making admirable 
speeches in which he condemns the designs of Mr. Cook, but 
all this would be more impressive if he could tell us why, 
if it was right for him “to create a first-class economic 
crisis’ in 1921, it is so very wicked of Mr. Cook to do so 
in 1925 ? 

The really interesting development which has taken 
place since 1921 is the increasing subjection of the political 
representatives of Socialism to the industrial representatives, 
of the political nominees of the trade unions and the 


doctrinaires of the I.L.P. to the Minority Movement in trade | 


unionism; in fact, of the mystics to the realists, of Mr. 
MacDonald to Mr. Purcell and Mr. Cook, of Eccleston Square 
to Moscow. 


Now the means employed by the Third International to 


create a revolution in Great Britain have been very frankly | 
disclosed by the Bolshevik leaders. The design is to capture | 
the trade union machinery by “ boring from within,” to [ 


establish agents in every factory, workshop and mine, and 
through the control of the trade unions to manipulate the 
great mass of workers in the interests of world revolution. 
The réle of the Parliamentary Labour Party is to camouflage 
this design until the time is ripe for action, for a revolutionary 
strike on a gigantic scale; to give to this design a cloak of 
legality ; to induce the idea that purely industrial ends are 
in view, and that the question at issue is merely that of 
maintaining the workers’ standard of living. The contempt 
of Zinovieff and his colleagues for the Labour Party leaders 
is abysmal and well-justified ; they have done exactly what 


they were intended to do. Mr. Ponsonby, in a recent debate | 


in the House of Commons, spoke of “ the friendly relations ” 
which had existed between the Labour Government and the 
Soviet. The best commentary on this is Lenin’s illumina- 
ting pronouncement that “he would support the Labour 
Party as a rope supports the man who is hanged.” They 
were to be placed in power, not to attain any revolutionary 
end themselves, but in order that they might be discredited 
and the proletariat thus be induced to turn from them to the 
extremists, to abandon constitutional and embrace revolu- 
tionary methods. One cannot but feel a kind of respect for 
people, however wicked, who have a perfectly definite aim 
in view, who pursue it with amazing persistence, in spite of 
every set-back, and, above all, who have a just appreciation 
of means to ends. To watch the various moves in this great 
game of international revolution is to realize that there 
are master minds behind it. Zinovieff has manceuvred his 
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pieces with remarkable ability, and is now preparing to 
bring off a great coup. 

To suppose that everything that has happened in the past 
two years was foreseen and stage-managed by him would 
be to give him too high praise, but the fact remains that the 
Labour Party was placed in power; they were discredited by 
the Campbell case, the proposed Treaty with, and loan to, 
Russia, and the Zinovieff letter. And the result of the 
General Election has been to weaken the moderates to 
such an extent that they no longer count, to exalt Mr. 
Wheatley into the real leader of the party, and to induce 
the Socialist element in the country to put their trust not 
in parliamentary, but in industrial or direct action. And 
even now the Labour Party leaders continue to play the 
game of Moscow by supporting the strike movement. They 
are like rabbits fascinated by a snake, but the snake is getting 
unpleasantly near; the rabbits are waking up to the danger 
and beginning to squeal. Mr. Snowden produced a piteous 
squeal last March in the shape of a terror-stricken letter to 
the Press warning the public that a handful of Communists 
were securing control of the unions, while Mr. MacDonald’s 
squeals resound almost daily from Parliament and platform. 
Their followers, however, do not seem to be greatly impressed, 
which is perhaps not surprising, since it is not clear to the 
ordinary mind why, if the formation of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils in war-time was consistent with the ‘“‘ sane, well- 
considered Socialism ’’ which Mr. MacDonald now commends 
to his party; why, if it was right for the ‘ moderates” to 
join a Councilof Action in 1920, it is not equally consistent 
with “sane Socialism” and “ moderation” to organize 
a revolutionary strike in order to nationalize industry in 
1925. Mr. MacDonald made one profound remark in the 
debate on the coal subsidy in the House of Commons. 
He pointed out that there was remarkably little difference 
between a general strike in defence of the workers’ standard 
of living and one undertaken for revolutionary ends. That 
is just precisely what Zinovieff has always perceived. Mr. 
MacDonald supports the strike for one reason; Messrs. 
Wheatley, Purcell and Cook for a totally different reason, 
but the result is the same. And the beauty of the arrange- 
ment is that by this means all these gentlemen find thems 
selves seated together on the Juggernaut car of international 
revolution, and the only difference between them all is that 
while Zinovieff drives, Messrs. Wheatley & Co. look after 
the passengers, who are represented by the statesmen of 
the Labour Party, Messrs. MacDonald, Clynes, Snowden, 
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Thomas, Henderson, etc.; and when the latter have ceased 
to serve any useful purpose, the attendants will proceed to 
throw them out, and the car will pass over their prostrate 
forms. 


It is high time that the public cleared their minds of | 


certain illusions. One is that the moderates will exercise 
any influence on the situation. One is often told that these 
men are placed in a most difficult position ; that the inconsis- 
tency of their language is due not to insincerity or dishonesty, 


but to the awkwardness of their predicament, and that 7 
they should not be judged by the standards applicable to § 


other people; that they could not retain their influence on 
the working man if they did not play up to his prejudices, 
etc. There is a certain humour about this line of defence 
when one reflects that these gentlemen constantly affirm 


that the moral standards and ethics of “ Labour” are | 


superior to all others! In any case, it is all a delusion; 
honest men do not get into these “ 


Another illusion is that the question at issue is a dispute 
as to wages and hours between mine-owners and miners, 
This is merely a pretext for the crisis, and is relatively of 
slight importance. The miners are mere pawns in the 
game; they have never been consulted, and nobody knows 
what they think. On the subject of the manipulation of 
the men by the trade union officials, Mr. Livesey, formerly 
chief clerk of the Miners’ Federation, has some interesting 
things to say: ‘In the case of the miners the system of 
branch organization necessarily adopted—all men employed 
at one colliery being members of one branch or lodge— 
renders it impossible to get the members together except 
at open-air ‘ mass-meetings.’ Probably there is no room or 
hall in the locality large enough to hold even one-tenth of 
the members of a branch, the control of which passes, 
therefore, into the hands of those who make it their practice 
to attend. These are the branch officials and those on 
whom has been conferred, not an undue share of practical 
common sense which might be usefully employed in the 
management of the affairs of the branch, but the mere gift 
of public speaking and the keenest possible desire to become 
leaders ‘out of their due turn.’ This type of ‘leader,’ of 
course, gets the appointment as delegate to the district 
council, and the Socialist domination becomes complete. 
. .- So completely is the Federation dominated by the 
Socialist element that leaders of the old school—and indeed 
all those whose sense of responsibility has been awakened 


predicaments ”; they } 
are mere rabbits who will cease to count when the crisis comes, 
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by experience in handling affairs on a great scale—have for 
some time recognized that sooner or later they would have 
to fight the extremists for the control of the movement.” 
That was written four years ago, and it is even more true 
to-day. 

‘Anviied illusion is that by exposing the designs behind 
the strike movement, one is taking the side of the owners 
against the miners or displaying a lack of sympathy with 
the latter. The truth is exactly the reverse. Nobody 
deserves the sympathy of the public more than the miner, 


} not merely because he is confronted with a real hardship 


in the necessity of submitting to reduced wages or longer 
hours, but because he has been made the tool and the 
cat’s paw of a number of revolutionaries and place-hunters, 
extremist and moderate. That a million British miners 
should be led to disaster by people like Mr. Cook certainly 
does not reflect much credit on them, but they may justifiably 
urge in their defence that it will be time enough to blame 


| them when the Labour Party leaders and the Government 
itself stand up to these gentlemen. The only practical way 


to show sympathy with the miners is to explain to them 
the precise purposes of their leaders and the influences 
behind them; and in this connection it may be observed 
that to waste public indignation on Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Purcell is singularly futile. As a matter of fact, these 
gentlemen compare very favourably with other Labour 
leaders. The agitation they conduct is singularly free from 
that cant, those appeals to false sentiment, and that mingling 
of texts from Scripture with incitements to class warfare 
which adorned the orations of the miners’ leaders a few 
years ago. As to the violence of their harangues, there is 
really not a penny to choose between Mr. Cook now and 
Mr. Hodges four years ago. On the whole, their methods 
are cleaner, more straightforward, and more consistent than 
those of the parliamentary leaders. 

Perhaps the most effective way of showing sympathy 
with the miners is to expose the folly and self-seeking of the 
policy pursued by Labour leaders in general for so many 
years. Two great lies have been preached in season and 
out of season; first, that there is an inexhaustible store of 
wealth somewhere on which the workers can draw, regardless 
of economic conditions. It is this fallacy which has produced 
the present crisis. Even now Mr. Thomas, while deploring 
the coal subsidy and the surrender involved in it, continues 
to propagate this economic absurdity by asserting that 
“profits must not be a first charge upon the industry.” 
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Unless the investor can obtain a return which will make it 
worth while for him to invest, capital will not be available; 
therefore profits must be a first charge upon every industry, 


The second lie is that salvation lies not in co-operation ff 


between employer and employed, not in the welfare of all 
concerned in a great national industry, but in the national 
and international “solidarity of Labour.” In order to 
support this imposture immense sums wrung from the workers 
have been expended in recent years by their officials in 
luxurious tours both at home and abroad, during which they 


reside in the most sumptuous hotels and attend conferences, | 


the result of which is generally detrimental to the British 
workman. On this subject Mr. Appleton, a great authority, 
says: “The advantages which British trade unionism has 
gained from these overseas excursions and entanglements 


are not very obvious. ... If these new enterprises of the f 


Council [of the Trades Union Congress] do not effect improve- 
ments in labour conditions abroad and a consequent under- 
cutting, they fail in their most important function. ... 
At present the delegations to foreign labour movements 
seem designed to raise assistance for other countries rather 
than to minimize, by raising industrial standards, the 
competition of the foreigner’s low-paid labour.” And, 
speaking of the manifestos of the Internationals, he points 
out that “their objectives are political rather than trade 
union. The address of the Trades Union Congress is 32 
Kecleston Square, and that of the Labour Party, 33!” 
And he might have added that Moscow, having firmly estab- 


lished itself in No. 32, has no great difficulty in manceuvring 


No. 33. 

Now observe the results of all this “solidarity,” for 
which the miner has paid through the nose. His present 
low wage is very largely due to the uneconomic wages 
secured by the “sheltered industries,” and notably by the 
railwaymen. One would naturally expect Mr. Thomas, the 
amenity of whose existence must have been greatly enhanced 
by his labours in pursuing this noble aim, to explain to the 
railwaymen that it is hardly consistent with ‘“ solidarity” 
for them to take a wage which must depress that of their 
fellow-workers. But not at all. Labour solidarity does not 
mean this; it only means co-operation in a general strike, 
undertaken in order to terrorize the nation at the bidding 
of Moscow. 

As for international solidarity, the export trade in coal 
is at a standstill because French and German miners are 
content to take lower wages and work longer hours than the 
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British, and there is a fair prospect of the American miner 
also submitting to a reduction in his wages for the express 
purpose of “ doing down ” his British fellow-workers. That 
is the net result of all the Continental tours undertaken by 
these parasites on Labour. But let the miners take comfort. 
Two years ago the Labour Party leaders returned from 
Hamburg having solemnly pledged themselves to free 
trade and to recognize the Socialist International as the 
supreme authority in time of war; and last year the 
Trade Union Congress sent a deputation to Russia in order 
to whitewash the Soviet and advertise Zinovieff. And if 
these wonderful results of international solidarity, if protec- 
tion for the German workman and unlimited dumping for 
the British workman, and playing with treason and hob- 
nobbing with Jewish criminals do not comfort the miner 
while living on the dole, he might usefully study an article 
which recently appeared in the Press by Mr. Hodges, in 
which he explained that the real solution of the present 
crisis was to persuade the Continental miner to demand 
higher wages and shorter hours in order that the British 
miner might compete with him. In fact, the solution is 
that the miner should put his hand in his pocket once more 
and stand his leaders another little trip to Paris and Berlin ! 

Another illusion is that the nationalization of minerals, 
or perhaps some form of State control of the coal industry, 
will bring peace. About the first the miner does not really 
care two straws, and the second is abhorrent to him. 
Nationalization to that minority of men who support the 
Executive means control of the mines for the miners by 
the miners, or, more correctly, confiscation and control for 
the Communists by a Soviet, and nothing else will satisfy 
them. The Socialist theory preached by moderates and 
extremists alike is that as labour produces all wealth, it is 
entitled to the ownership and control of all the means of 
wealth. You cannot preach a false doctrine to simple 
minds for years and not expect them to take you at your 
word. It is not the men who are to blame, but those who 
have deceived and betrayed them, and the authorities who 
have left them a prey to alien agitators, whose propaganda 
has made immense progress in recent years. 

Some people have a notion that because industrial 
evils are due largely to the past neglect and selfishness of 
the rich, such a situation as now confronts us can be dealt 
with by “concessions” (whatever that may mean), by 
philanthropic talk, by ‘‘ showing goodwill,” etc., or by 
throwing this or that form of property to the wolves. 
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It is this delusion which has been the direct cause of all 
revolutions. When the nobility and clergy of France, in 


the course of one infatuated sitting in 1789, voluntarily f 


surrendered all their rights and privileges, they made the 
revolution a certainty. They destroyed the only bulwark 
which defended the Government from the forces of anarchy. 
The Russian Revolution succeeded solely because there was 
no organized and powerful class of property owners to 
intervene between the Government and the enemies of 
Society. It is as great a dereliction of duty on the part of 
those who hold authority or own property to fail to defend 
those institutions as it would be to use them to serve their 
own selfish ends; and they should not be deterred from 
fulfilling that duty by any counsels of weakness or cowardice 
on the part of their friends, or any detraction or misrepre- 
sentation on the part of their enemies. 


The futility of the policy of surrender is well exemplified | 


in the proposals of the Liberal Party propounded in that 
characteristic production, Coal and Power. In order to 
placate the Socialists, mineral royalties are to be purchased 
by the State, minus 10 per cent., which is to be confiscated 
and devoted to a Welfare Fund, “owing to the neglect of 
royalty owners in the past of their obligations to those 
whose labour produced their wealth.” Our Liberal pluto- 
erats would be well advised to reconsider this policy; it 
may prove a boomerang. As a matter of cold, hard fact, 
mineral owners are the only class of capitalist who, while 
deriving profits from, without being owners of, an industrial 
undertaking, yet recognize any obligation at all to the 
workers engaged in the industry. It is recognized in mineral 
leases which contain conditions as to housing, often of a 
most exacting nature, while the majority of mineral owners 
have recognized their obligations by spending large sums of 
money in charitable and other enterprises in mining districts, 
and have often assisted in the development of coal areas. 
Strictly speaking, it might be difficult to show that there 
is any moral obligation upon them at all. The mineral 
owner is really selling his property, not leasing it at all. 
His position is, to all intents and purposes, the same as that 
of the owner of building land who sells it for development 
purposes. Does anybody argue that the latter is under 
an obligation to the men in the building trade who build 
houses on the land he has sold? But if there is such an 
obligation on the vendor of minerals, there must be an even 
greater obligation on the shareholder in industrial under- 
takings, who is an integral part of the business. This 
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suggests interesting reflections. Are we to suppose that if 
a certain gamble in Marconi shares which occurred some 


| years ago had proved profitable, those Liberal Ministers 


would have considered themselves under any obligation to 
the workers in the wireless industry? In any case, the 
Socialist will no doubt take note of the overwhelming argu- 
ment kindly supplied to him by the Liberal Party for the 
wholesale confiscation of property. 

Having proved to their own satisfaction that the mineral 
owner is a mere parasite, the Liberals, incredible as it may 
seem, actually propose to place all landowners in the country 
in precisely the same position. They are to become mere 
rent receivers, having no say in the management of their 
land, which is virtually nationalized, while they become a 
mere useless burden upon the agricultural industry, presum- 
ably as a prelude to their complete expropriation. Could 
there be any better proof that Liberalism is merely the 
handmaid of Socialism? Thus do our mischievous and 
fatuous doctrinaires play into the hands of the enemies of 
civilization! We do not know if Zinovieff studies British 
Liberalism, but if he does he must derive even more amuse- 
ment and satisfaction from it than from British Socialism. 
And yet, if he is a sportsman, he must feel that fighting 
people like this is rather like “browning” a sitting 
covey. 

The only thing which really matters is how we are going 
to spend the brief time allowed to us before the storm bursts. 
The Government’s policy has been to show, by refraining 
from any legislation which would curb the power of the 
trade unions and by the grant of a subsidy to the mining 
industry, its sympathy with the working man, its desire to 
improve his conditions, and to give the trade unions every 
opportunity for reforming themselves. This attitude has 
involved humiliation at the hands of a gang of revolution- 
aries, and has inspired fear and distrust in the minds of the 
general public. Its justification, if it can be justified at all, 
is that the public were not at the end of July alive to the 
danger, were not fully convinced that the strike was 
purely a political move, and would not have given the 
Government their whole-hearted support from the outset of 
the crisis. 

When the crisis does come the public must be as much 
behind the Government as they were in August 1914. In 
order to attain this object they must be told on the authority 
of Ministers what the precise design of the revolutionary 
trade union leaders is, and how the moderates have been 
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furthering it while secretly dreading it. If possible, this 
information should be circulated especially to the miners, 
railwaymen and transport workers, and they should be 
warned in their own interests against their leaders. It ig 
important to impress upon them that trade unionism is as 
much menaced by the State Socialism of the moderates as 
by the Sovietism of the extremists. This has been quite 
frankly admitted by no less an authority than Mr. Graham, 
former Financial Secretary to the Treasury, one of the 
few well-educated and thoughtful members of the Labour 
Party. Last year, in speaking of the transition from 
Capitalism to Socialism, he said: ‘It [the transition] 
would involve a breakdown both in the selfishness of 
capitalism and in trade union ideas.” Incidentally this 
exemplifies what has been said above as to the impossibility 
of effecting the transition without a violent revolution, 
The law and the institutions which at present protect and 
regulate private enterprise and the labour engaged in it 
must both be abrogated, at any rate for the time being, 
It presupposes a form of dictatorship, and the dictators will 
not be Mr. Graham and his friends. But, as Mr. Appleton 
points out, the significance of this declaration is that “ Mr, 
Graham sees, as clearly as Lenin saw, the incompatibilities 
of Socialism and trade unionism. He does not himself 
suggest the demise of the latter movement, because such a 
suggestion would at present be injudicious, but he does 
adumbrate a breakdown of existing ideas and aims”; and 
he concludes: ‘‘ Trade unionism would, indeed, have no 
future as a voluntary organization of free workers. .. . If 
it continued to exist at all, it would exist to enforce the 
acceptance of wages and conditions determined upon by 
bureaucrats, whether good or bad.” 

But it is not enough to warn the workers against the 
designs of those who are betraying them. They should 
understand that the Government relies upon their loyalty 
and patriotism as upon that of the rest of the community, 
Preparations for the maintenance of law and order and of 
essential services should be conducted quite openly, and 
not, as now, in secret. Trade unionists should be assured of 
full protection if they work. At present they do not know 
this, and they cannot be expected to risk everything so long 
as they have reason to fear that their revolutionary leaders 
hold the whip hand. When they see that Mr. Baldwin and 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks are better men than Mr. Purcell 
and Mr. Cook their response will be astonishing. They are 
quite intelligent enough to know that this type of agitator 
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will leave them to stand the racket if any real trouble arises. 
Nor is it fair on the general public to expect them to volunteer 
and perhaps run personal risk in an emergency unless they 
have been duly warned and all necessary preparations taken 
beforehand. Why should a man help the Government to 
get out of a mess which it has itself created through lack 
of foresight and of confidence in the loyalty and patriotism 
of the nation? The present policy of secrecy also has the 
grave disadvantage of inducing the public to join various 
voluntary organizations which may take unauthorized, 
ill-considered and premature action, and thus do infinite 
harm and discredit the forces of law and order, which should 
all be controlled and directed by the Government alone. 
In pursuing this sensible and courageous course, and thereby 
incidentally pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the 
Labour Party, the Government will, of course, meet with 
every possible obstacle at the hands of those gentlemen, 
but their political bankruptcy is becoming clear, and as 
the crisis approaches the working man will have less and 
less use for Mr. Facing-both-ways. In no circumstances 
should any shade of Socialist, from the palest pink to deepest 
red, be accepted as representative of the British working man. 
We must be prepared to see the same policy of “ scuttle” 
recommended by certain types of clergy, politicians and 
journalists as we saw at the time of the Coal Commission. 
They will try to confuse the issues under the pathetic 
delusion that the miner will become contented when he is 
controlled by a State official instead of a private mine- 
owner, or when some scheme of “ unification ” or “‘ amalgama- 
tion” is established for an industry the unification of 
which already violates every principle of political economy. 

In the circumstances in which the country now stands 
there can be no excuse for tolerating seditious propaganda, 
whether spoken or written, and members of the executives 
of powerful trade unions should receive the same treatment 
as smaller fry. Probably nothing would make the Govern- 
ment more popular with the miners than the prosecution 
of some of these agitators for sedition. Their feeling for 
these gentlemen is one of mingled amusement and contempt. 
They acquiesce in their bluff and truculence so long as it 
seems to pay, while secretly despising them for it, and they 
would appreciate and respect a Government which stood no 
nonsense from them. It is human nature. 

But there is no use trying to deal with sedition while 
we retain the Soviet Legation and Trading Delegation in 
our midst. It is the toleration of such things which is 
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inspiring so much distrust in the public mind, and fear that 
Ministers do not realize the situation, or have not the 
courage to meet it. If the Government will only lead, 


the country is ready to face any trial and submit to any / 


sacrifices. In times of revolution there is only one unfor. 
givable sin—weakness. 
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UNPUBLISHED LEAVES FROM LORD 
MILNER’S ECONOMIO NOTEBOOK 


" September 23, 1921. 


> of instinct, intuition, the 


Economics are not an exact Science, because it is im- 
possible to isolate the causes producing an effect. You 
cannot even experiment absolutely on any part of the 
industrial organism, i.e. exclude absolutely all the factors 


/ except those which you want for your experiment. In 


this economics are like medicine. Hence the importance 
“eye” of the doctor who has a 


' genius for diagnosis, in either case. 
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Extract from a Letter written May 23, 1920, to 
T'. B. Johnston, Esq. 


Did not I say, months ago, when there was all that rotten 
talk about ruin and bankruptcy, the burden of the Debt, 
etc., etc., that “the only thing which terrified me was the 
possibility of a restriction of credit”? I always knew this 
mad nonsense would come. But I hope the protests of 
the business community will check it before it goes too far. 
Hitherto, perhaps, not much mischief has resulted, for 
somehow or other the mania for speculation had to be 
checked, though there certainly ought to be better ways 
of checking it than by measures which hit legitimate busi- 
ness at the same time. 

My difficulty about all these questions is that I am not 
supposed to be an authority about them, nor do I claim 
to be an expert except in so far as common sense and long 
experience may make one. But I am up against theories 
strongly entrenched in the Treasury, the Bank, and certainly 
the greater part of the whole banking world, and supported 


by tons of literature from the abstract school of political 
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economists, who have held this country in their banefql 
grip for nearly a century. It would take a man’s whol 
time to get up a really effective case against such a formid. 
able combination. 


August 26, 1921. 
There is a very bad leading article in the paper this 


morning. The writer, in his rage for economy, goes so far | 
as to say “there is no necessary expenditure.” On the 


other hand, in the City Notes of the same issue, there are 


some extraordinary remarks about deflation. It would} 
seem that the mere reduction of the currency, whatever 


the circumstances, is in itself the swmmum bonum. The 
idea, no doubt, is that this is the only sure way to lower 
prices, and lower prices are all the rage just now. But if 


lowering of prices is such an unmixed blessing, why stop | 
at reducing the currency to its pre-war level? Why not § 


reduce it to £100? 


Then goods would certainly be very cheap, as nobody | 


would be able to buy anything. 


May 15, 1921. 


The Capitalist System.—The case for this could not be | 


better put than by a speech reported in The Times of June 7, 
1921, which frankly bases the justification of it upon the 
incentive of the gambling spirit. Clearly an incentive to 
individual effort is necessary; there must be competition. 
The question is competition in what? The competition 
should be in efficiency of production. Can anyone say that 
the present system sets a premium on excellence in that 
respect ? Who are the people who make money? Is it 
the great inventors, or even the great organizers? Or is 
it the people who are clever at buying and selling and the 
manipulation of markets ? 

This speech is interesting in another respect. The 
speaker insists on the necessity of reducing costs, owing to 
international competition. This is no doubt the real crux 
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of the whole question of maintaining high wages and a 
proper standard of life in our own country. Like every 
capitalist, our speaker looks in the first instance to a lowering 


© of wages in order to reduce cost. But unlike narrower 


and more prejudiced men of his class, he realizes that there 
is just as great a necessity of improving things on the 
managerial side. 


| September 23, 1921. 


Two great weaknesses of our industrial position, the 


/ comparative inefficiency of the producer owing to anti- 
quated methods, lack of science, defective organization, 


and the enormous number of parasites we have to carry. 
The product per head of producer too small: persons 
sharing in the produce too many. These are not merely 


| the “idle rich.” Any one man cannot consume very much, 
‘they are the great army of interceptors. Thousands and 


millions of people half employed or wastefully employed, 
the number of whom, though they may be individually 
poor enough, collectively eat up a lot of wealth without 
contributing to its production. For instance, the numbers 
of small shopkeepers. 


* * * * * 


To return to the “idle rich,’ I must be careful not to 
fall into the ordinary Socialist’s mistake of condemning all 
work or things of which he does not approve, which he 
chooses to regard as “ luxuries.”” No doubt some goods are 
more necessary than others, but it is as dangerous as it is 
impossible to draw the line. 

You cannot attempt in this way to “ grandmother” 
humanity, to teach society what is good for it, to prescribe 
what it ought to produce. The actual habits and desires of 
a fixed society are the dictum for the work of production 
(anything else must be left to the moralist). What is 
economically so bad in our present system is that the pro- 
duction of the goods actually desired, be they “ luxuries ” 
or “necessities,” is rendered difficult—artificially dear— 
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“T know not that the Papist controversy may not be just the very best 
way of handling ultra-Protestantism, i.e. neglecting it, not advancing against 
it, but setting Catholic views against Roman Catholicism and so disposing 
of ultra-Protestantism by a side-wind, and teaching people Catholicism without 
their suspecting, while they are only bent on demolishing Romanism. I suspect 
we might have the people with us, instead of against us, and that they might 


§ find themselves Catholics before they are aware.”—Pusry’s Life and Letters, 


vol. i, p. 332. 


SUPERFICIALLY the policy indicated in the above quotation 
has been eminently successful. The Tractarian party has 
become “‘ the Catholic movement.” Those who were called 
“ Puseyites ”’ are now called “‘ Anglo-Catholics.” The “ultra- 
Protestants,’ once dominant in the universities and in the 
country, are fighting with their backs to the wall and bidden 
to find refuge in secession. The policy of creating an 
atmosphere has done more than ever Pusey suspected. 
He can never have anticipated that the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York would demand that Corpus Christi 
day, the Feast of Transubstantiation, should be observed 
as a festival in the Church of England. 

For there is no doubt that in its inception the Tractarian 
movement was distinctly anti-Roman. It was a revival of 
the teaching of Stuart divines who, confronted with a 
suspicious and bitterly hostile Puritanism, were compelled 
in self-defence to emphasize their hostility to Rome. But 
it was not by ignoring ultra-Protestantism that the Carolines 
saved themselves from the dangerous quicksands of Catholic 
doctrine. Their contest with the Puritans compelled them 
to defend the Church as a National Church, and to make 
the Divine right of Kings a stronghold of their position. 
Laud and his party had no fear of Erastianism. Their 
Tractarian successors, on the contrary, anathematized 
above all things the State control of the Church. They 
were out to liberate the Church from its bondage to the 
secular power. Consequently, to establish the position of 
the English Church as Catholic, they had to prove that the 
English Church was more truly Catholic than the Roman, 
and on this rock they stumbled and fell. They had enor- 
mous advantages on their side. A great revival of religion 
was sweeping over Great Britain, and they shared it. The 
reaction of Romanticism against materialism carried them 
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forward with yet a further impulse. But the desertion of 
their ranks by Newman, Ward and Manning, though “ the 
plague’ seemed “to be stayed” for awhile, was an indi. 
cation of the danger concealed in the policy of ignoring 
Protestantism. For if Protestantism were indeed so contem 
tible, so negligible, what was the departure of the English 
Church from Rome but an awful schism, a sin for which 
no repentance could be sufficient ? That was the spectre 
by which the neo-Catholics were haunted. They are haunted 
by it to-day. 

To understand the full difficulty of the situation we 
must remember that it is a principle of Canon Law that a 
Sacrament is invalid unless it is administered with a right 
intention. This does not mean that the unworthiness of 
the minister invalidates the Sacrament. On the contrary, 
an utterly wicked priest, if he celebrates the Mass with 
the intention of Transubstantiation, celebrates effectively. 
On the other hand, though he use all the right words and 
observe all the ordered ritual, if he does so without the 
intention that the elements shall become by consecration 
the Flesh and Blood of Christ, he has not offered the Mass. 
Now on Catholic principles Holy Orders is a Sacrament— 
one of the seven Sacraments of the Church. If it is adminis- 
tered without the intention of ordaining priests to offer 
sacrifices, the persons ordained are not priests at all. We 
have here not a mere question of the act of some imperfectly 
instructed bishop. We are concerned with the purpose 
and object of a Church. No one reading the Roman Ordinal 
can doubt that it is full of the intention of ordaining sacri- 
ficing priests. No one reading the English Ordinal can 
suspect that it has any such object. It clearly expresses 
some power of Absolution; it definitely expresses adminis- 
tration of a Sacrament. But of sacrifice there is not a 
single word from the first line to the last. Nor is there 
in the consecration of a bishop a hint that bishops are to 
ordain sacrificing priests. 

The Catholic atmosphere becomes difficult to breathe. 
Away from the subtleties of academic reasoning ‘‘ Catholic ” 
priests in cathedrals and country towns began to be unhappy. 
In vain did they suffer “‘ martyrdom” for wearing vestments 
or hearing confessions. In vain did they multiply masses 
with lighted candles and swinging censers. Still the question 
recurred, “‘ Was the Church of England truly Catholic ?” 
Confessedly she had many imperfections, such as her ecclesi- 
astical courts, the method of the appointment of her bishops, 
her toleration of Protestant doctrine and ritual. These 
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could be treated as blemishes, if only there were more 
certainty as to her real claim to be in line with the full 
spirit of Catholic tradition. 

It is very important to grasp the true significance of 
this uneasiness and its connection with the policy of ignoring 
Protestantism. The Tractarian movement began by main- 
taining that the Prayer Book presented a truer interpreta- 
tion of Scripture than that which was taught by ultra- 
Protestants. Pusey’s tract on Baptismal Regeneration is 
mainly, if not wholly, an exposition of Scripture. But 
the “‘ Catholic”? appeal was an appeal to tradition. In 
the only conversation which the writer of this article had 
with him, Dr. Pusey argued thus: ‘If men, no farther 
removed from the time of the apostles than I am from my 
own grandfather, believed and taught this concerning the 
Eucharist, must not their teaching have been the teaching 
of the apostles ?”’ The idea that they could have departed 
from or misunderstood apostolic doctrine was not envisaged. 
Catholic tradition became the touchstone of truth. Without 
it Catholic doctrine and worship cannot be read into the 
Prayer Book. But Catholic tradition is the tradition of the 
Church. It is the deposit of faith safeguarded through the 
ages against heretical perversion, safeguarded by the Church. 
By what Church? Our English Catholics trying to teach 
Rome about Catholic tradition were like money-made earls 
trying to correct the manners of Howards or Talbots, 
Mowbrays or Cecils, by a handbook of etiquette. They 
must prove their descent, their title to teach. So the 
ignoring of Protestantism intensified the desire for the re- 
union of Christendom which should set at rest doubts of 
the Catholicity of the Church of England. It is not suggested 
for 2 moment that the desire for reunion had no religious 
basis. God forbid. But the controversial difficulty turned 
the desire and prayer into a matter of urgent practical 
politics. The tendency to secession must be checked by 
amalgamation. Rome must be approached not as an 
adversary but as a friend, not as an erring sister to be 
recovered from her fall, but as an alienated elder branch of 
the family. Keble’s “Speak gently of our sister’s fall” 
passed out of Tractarian hymnology. 

The new movement assumed various shapes which 
deserve a brief review. At first it took the shape of the 
Association for Promoting the Unity of Christendom. The 
object of the Association was to restore the unity of Christen- 
dom on the basis of “three Communions, the Roman 
Catholic, the Eastern, and the Anglican, which were to 
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coalesce into one, each in its integrity, and each maintaini 
still its own opinions.”? The Association included a fey 
Roman Catholics, and had a measure of sympathy from 
Cardinal Wiseman and from Newman. With this veiled 
sympathy it was not content, but sought recognition from 
the Holy Office at Rome. Without that recognition it was 
no more than a pious Prayer Union of persons whose views 
might, in fact, be heretical. The younger sister asked to 
be recognized as a member of the family while retaining 


her separate establishment. The official answer of Rome | 


betrayed no uncertainty. Whatever tenderness there may 
have been in some hearts ‘“‘ towards this wonderful reaction 
from the days within living memory when fidelity to the 
Church of England was measured by repulsion from the 
Church of Rome,”’ the Memorialists were plainly told “‘ that 
the Catholic and Roman Church alone has received the name 
of Catholic: that no one can give to any other body the 
name of Catholic without incurring manifest heresy: that 
whosoever is separated from the one and only Catholic 
Church, howsoever well he may believe himself to live, 
by the one sign of separation from the unity of Christ, is 
in the state of wrath: that every soul, under pain of losing 
eternal life, is bound to enter the only Church of Christ, 
out of which is neither absolution nor entrance into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Manning did not hesitate in his 
pastoral to say that Nonconformists, “if they are rougher 
in their language against the Catholic Church, are more 
generous and candid adversaries—more vehement but less 
bitter, and altogether free from the littleness of per- 
sonality and petty faults which sometimes stain the 
controversy of those who are intellectually nearer the 
truth.” For whom especially this sharp arrow was intended 
is not certain, but it is difficult not to connect it with 
Pusey’s Hirenicon, either just published or on the eve of 
publication. 

The Hirenicon, the next effort at reunion, need not 
detain us at any length. Its effect was exactly the opposite 
of its intention. Pusey hoped to obtain a clear statement of 
the minimum of doctrine that must be held by the Church 
of England as a condition of corporate reunion with Rome. 
He instanced many Roman devotions and statements which 
were extravagant and impossible of acceptance. Newman, 
in his reply, declared that many of these he had never seen 
till he read them in Pusey’s pages. On the other hand, he 
insisted that, on “‘ Catholic principles, and from the writings 
of the earliest fathers,” Mariolatry was not only defensible 
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but obligatory, and on the plea that the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception was imminent, turned aside from dis- 
cussion of the papal claims. The importance of the Hirenicon 
is that, while it professes to be a call to the Church of Rome 
to renounce false Catholicism, it is, in fact, an admission that 
the Church of England is defective as to certain vital Catholic 
truths, and would fain be reconciled to Rome on reasonable 
terms. To secure this end it was represented as ready to 
forswear its Protestantism. Such was the result of the 
atmosphere that Pusey’s policy had created. 

It would be wearisome to recount all the subsequent 
approaches to Rome, direct and indirect. There has always 
been within the Roman communion a party not unfriendly 
to these negotiations, but whenever they have taken the 
shape of official address to the Holy See, the answer has 
been a rebuff. Notably was this the case when definite 
application was made by Lord Halifax, acting with the Abbé 
Portal, to secure from the Pope recognition of the validity 
of Anglican Orders. The refusal was absolute, and was 
grounded on the fact that our Church does not ordain 
priests to offer the sacrifice of the Mass. In spite of the 
attempt made by our archbishops to conceal this defect, 
the Pope, from his point of view, was unquestionably right. 
It is true that certain priests of the Church of England offer 
so-called Masses, but as they were not ordained by the 
Church with the intention that they should offer the Body 
and Blood of Christ to the Father, the sacrament of their 
ordination is, for this purpose, a failure. The Prayer 
Book and Ordinal are simply un-Catholic, since they show 
no sign of fulfilling the most important of all Catholic 
functions. 

These highly unsatisfactory attempts to restore reunion 
with Rome were specially vitiated by their entire surrender 
of the distinctive Protestantism of the Church of England. 
For this reason, among others, the Roman Catholics them- 
selves mistrusted them. Thus Newman, writing to his 
friend Ambrose de Lisle, a warm sympathizer with the 
Anglican reunion efforts, says: ‘‘ The Anglican Church is 
sui generis—it is not a collection of individuals, but a bed— 
a river bed, formed in the course of ages, depending on 
external facts, such as political, civil, and social arrange- 
ments. Viewed in its structure, it has never been more 
than partially Catholic. If its ritual has been mainly such, 
yet its Articles are the historical offspring of Luther and 


» Calvin. And its ecclesiastical organization has been, in its 


fundamental principles, Erastian. To make that an actual 
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and visible body Catholic would be simply to make a new 
creature—it would be to turn a panther into a hind. There 
are very great similarities between a panther and a hind, 
Still, they are possessed of separate natures, and a change 
from one to the other would be a destruction and repro- 
duction, not a process. It could be done without a miracle 
in a succession of ages, but in any assignable period, no.” 
Yet that is the very feat which a considerable body of clergy 
and some laity in the Church of England are out to accom- 
plish. They defend their position within the Church by 


arguing that the Reformers remained within the Church and | 


by so doing accomplished the Reformation. What was 
honest and laudable then is honest and laudable now. So 
these men remain within the Church to effect the Counter- 
Reformation. They will not go over till they can carry 
the whole body with them. But Rome is their destination 
quite avowedly. Upon the honesty of their position as 
ministers of a Reformed Church we forbear to comment. 

It was hoped that the Lambeth Conference had proposed 
a larger and nobler idea of the reunion of Christendom— 
a reunion recognizing and embracing Protestantism—a 
reunion based on a common ministry recognized by the 
whole body without surrender of the distinctive worship 
and doctrine of each of the constituent parts. ‘‘It is not 
by reducing the different groups of Christians to uniformity 
but by rightly using their diversity that the Church can 
become all things to all men. So long as there is vital 
connection with the head, there is positive value in the 
differentiation of the members.” So ran the Encyclical 
letter. It is true that the ideal was qualified by the claim 
“that the Episcopate is the one means-.of providing such a 
ministry,’ and it was noted at the time that by this qualifi- 
cation the Conference was, in fact, imposing a uniformity 
contrary to its own principles. But the appeal as a whole 
did make room for a unity compatible with a very wide 
acceptance—-not merely toleration—-of diversity. It awoke 
a spirit of hope, love, and charity, and for that reason was 
warmly welcomed. 

Unfortunately it was accepted in a very different sense 
by those who were persistently working for the Counter- 
Reformation in the Church of England. Its appearance 
synchronized with the victory of the extremists over the 
moderates in that party. They had already used the 
Mission of Repentance and Hope during the war for the 
purpose of restoring the Mass in the Church of England. 
They now redoubled their efforts. The consecrated Host 
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was reserved in tabernacles. It was used for devotions 
and solemn processions. The Roman Mass was substituted 
for our Communion Service. It was said in Latin. Not 
only the ceremonial of worship was Romanized, but the 
whole Catholic system (as it was called) was restored. 
Images were erected, altars to the Virgin Mary, rosaries 
were used for private devotions, Confession, Penance, and 
Extreme Unction were advocated. Nor was any serious 
difficulty made about recognizing even papal infallibility as 
well as papal supremacy. It is true that all this was the 
work of extremists, but they had captured the organization 
of the party. 

It is in the atmosphere thus created that two recent 
official actions have to be viewed. Those actions are the 
“Malines Conversations” and the celebration of the sixteenth 
centenary of the Council of Nicea. They must be regarded 
as Official, since the Archbishop of Canterbury has accepted 
responsibility for the former, and himself took part in the 
latter. It is alleged that both of these actions were recom- 
mended by the Lambeth Conference. The statement needs 
qualification. That Conference recommended “to the 
authorities of the Anglican Communion that they should, 
in such ways and at such times as they think best, formally 
invite the authorities of other churches within their areas 
to confer with them concerning the possibility of taking 
definite steps to co-operate in a common endeavour, on the 
lines set forth in the above appeal, to restore the unity of 
the Church of Christ.” Surely the action here contemplated 
is very different from the conferences held at Malines under 
the auspices of Cardinal Mercier. Neither the Pope nor 
Cardinal Mercier are within the province of Canterbury, 
nor can any conference with Roman authorities be fruitful 
which goes past the Roman Catholic authorities in England. 
It is their position more than any other that is affected 
by reunion proposals. What is to become of the Archbishop 
of Westminster in “the one Church” of the Lambeth 
proposals ? 

The Lambeth resolutions give expression also to sanguine 
hopes of reunion with the Orthodox Church of the East. 
The service in Westminster Abbey, at which the Patriarchs 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem, with other Eastern prelates, 
joined with some of the congregation present in reciting the 
Nicene Creed in Greek, was, no doubt, an impressive cere- 
mony prompted by the same hopes and intended to assist in 
bringing them to fruition. The Archbishop, alluding to it, 
spoke of it as “ a yet nearer approach towards close relation- 
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ship and even towards close reunion.” That the gathering 
was in the fullest sense an official action no one has pretended 
to deny. 

It is no concern of ours to point out the incompatibility 
of these two advances towards Churches bitterly hostile 
to each other in Eastern Europe and in Palestine. The 
Church of Rome and the Churches of the East are 
not simply religious organizations with slightly different 
creeds. Their political life and activity is far more pro- 
nounced than their spiritual. The visit of the Eastern 
prelates would have had profound significance had it been 
held in Westminster Cathedral instead of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Our concern here is to point out that these advances to 
unreformed Churches have a distinct relation to the so- 
called “‘ Catholic’ atmosphere, and cannot fail to deepen 
that atmosphere. They have taken place at a moment 
when a strong party in the Church is working hard to undo 
the work of the Reformation, and is sedulously striving to 
restore our Church to the Roman obedience. The Arch- 
bishops, acting, it must be supposed, with some support 
from the rest of the Bench, think it wise to manifest sympathy 
with the unreformed Churches, and to make at least no 
concealment of that sympathy. They celebrate a Mass— 
that is, a Eucharist at which the congregation is not intended 
to communicate, and at which (as we are informed) even 
the Eastern prelates did not communicate. They concede 
the principle which more than any other is at the very 
heart of the Counter-Reformation propaganda. They do 
so at the very time when the proposals for Prayer Book 
revision are under their final consideration. 

Without questioning the sincerity of the desire in high 
quarters for the reunion of Christendom, we have thought it 
necessary to draw attention to the history of that movement, 
and especially to its tendency to ignore Protestantism. It 
cannot be treated as having no bearing on the uneasy fears of 
the “‘ Anglo-Catholics ” that the English Church is, after all, 
schismatical. The spirit behind it is exhibited in the Bishop 
of London’s speech at the recent Anglo-Catholic Congress, in 
which he said that no clergyman, doubtful of his orders, should 
join the Church of Rome without first consulting the prelates 
of the Eastern Church. There was a time when the Church 
of England believed in her own position, and- was eager to 
impart her reformed teaching to the East and West. That 
was the true road to reunion—reunion on the basis of 
Scriptural revelation. Distrust of that position sends us 
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in forma pauperis begging for terms of readmission to the 
Catholic circle, with leave to adopt some insular and inferior 
brand of Catholicism. The whole atmosphere, whether 
consciously or unconsciously created, is charged with elec- 
tricity, for England is Protestant and will not tolerate a 
de-Protestantized National Church. 

EK. A. Kwnox, Bishop. 


P.S.—It has been unnecessary to make mention of the 
advances towards reunion with Nonconformists, since it 
has been admitted that they have met with no response 
from the rank and file of the Nonconformist body. Had 
the Church of England first affected reunion with the 
whole Nonconformist Communion throughout the world 
she would have been in a very different position when 
approaching Latin or Eastern Christendom. 


GLIMPSES OF GREEK POETRY 
ARISTOPHANES 
ARISTOPHANES stands alone. <A well-known line of Horace 


does, it is true, name Eupolis, Cratinus and Aristophanes 
in the same breath, but ‘“‘ The Three” was never true of 


them as it was of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides. People | 


thought then, and we still think, of Aristophanes as someone 
apart. Why is this? To a certain extent the date of his 
birth accounts for it. Though no one would choose his own 
floruit to synchronize with a war of twenty-seven years, 
none the less Aristophanes was fortunate in the moment of 
his birth. For in the first place he wrote while the old 
Comedy was still licensed to say anything about anybody 
on any subject, including politics and the gods; and secondly, 
the war-atmosphere stimulated not only his patriotism, but 
his poetry. That is not a matter for surprise. Rupert 
Brooke’s 1914 sonnets reached a far higher level than that 
on which his pre-war poetry stands, and Aristophanes wrote 
the bravest and wisest and one of the gayest of his Comedies 
not many months before the long-drawn agony of the war 
ended in overthrow. The glorious merriment of the Frogs 
at such a time is almost superhuman. Aristophanes must 
have been as invaluable an asset to Athens in that world- 
war as in our world-war Punch was to us. Circumstances 
do not explain poets, but they may help us to understand 
them. At any period of the world’s history Aristophanes 
would have been a great poet; it was the special environ- 
ment of those years which made him supreme. Consider 
for a moment the greatness of his opportunity. Anyone 
then was fair game, and anyone who was anybody, and 
therefore likely to be caricatured, was sure to be known to 
everyone in the theatre. The spectators must have had a 
gloriously exciting time, for at any moment they might see 
themselves on the stage as others, or rather as one other, 
all eyes, all ears, all intellect, saw them. Socrates, we are 
told, enjoyed the caricature of himself in the Clouds, actually 
standing up in his place in the theatre that the audience 
might appreciate to the full his alter ego on the stage. But 
only Socrates would be capable of such dispassionate 
altruism. Prime Ministers and ministers of religion, philo- 
sophers and poets, generals and admirals, were paraded and 
ludicrously misrepresented in that carnival, the poet’s 
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primary object being to please his audience. Probably 
neither immortals nor mortals (with the undoubted excep- 
tion of Socrates) suffered any loss of estimation from this 
humiliating treatment, in the people’s eyes. Has not Homer 
hinted that the gods liked Hephaestus all the better because 
they laughed at him? And whocan doubt that Punch endears 
to the public the statesmen whom he ridicules? Tragedy 
purged the emotions of pity and fear by indulging them, 
in the theatre, under the most favourable circumstances. 


| Comedy also, under certain fixed conditions, by excellent 


fooling and decent or indecent humour, purged men’s minds 
of these weaknesses, leaving them free, till the next dose was 
required, to live seriously and soberly. That is the excuse 
which Browning’s Aristophanes offers for Lysistrata, the 
most indecent of his Comedies; it does, I think, excuse 
not that particular Comedy, but most of the others. It 
is not so easy for us to understand, much less to admire, 
the facility with which the Athenians accepted the con- 
vention that the divinities whom they habitually worshipped, 
in whose honour Ictinus had built the Parthenon and 
Pheidias had wrought the Panathenaic procession on the 
frieze, might be represented on the stage at certain seasons 
of the year as gluttons, poltroons, adulterers. The answer 
is partly that convention can reconcile men to anything 
(it has in the past reconciled Christians to the Athanasian 
Creed); partly that familiarity endears. At any rate, 
Aristophanes accepted the old State religion, talked of the 
good old times, and assumed almost as an axiom the invari- 
able superiority of the old to the new. Naturally enough 
his béte noire was Euripides, who reformed Tragedy, experi- 
mented in music, championed the rights of women and 
slaves, and advocated a league of nations, or at any rate 
of Greek nations. Accordingly Aristophanes, true son of 
ancient Comedy, continued not only to parody, burlesque, 
and distort the poet, but to slander and defame the man, 
coining innumerable falsehoods, on the chance that one or 
two might pass current. History has shown that on almost 
every point of difference the liberal mind of Euripides was 
wiser than the conservative mind of Aristophanes. Justice 
triumphs in the end, though women’s right to vote was only 
recognized yesterday or the day before, and slavery was 
flourishing in U.S.A. seventy-five years ago. Years have 
to some slight extent brought even to nations the philosophic 
mind, and to-day it is Euripides and not Aristophanes who 
has the cry. But though we realize now that Aristophanes 
was oftener wrong than right, none the less we may well 
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believe that he was an honest man. Further, if a patriots 
one who desires his country’s good, he was also a patriot, 
It is true that he backed the wrong horse (or, rather, Horse. 
men), when he wrote the Knights, and also true that he 
showed himself less often a patriot than a partisan; but 
the great Parabasis of the Frogs suffices to prove that before 
the war was over partisanship was swallowed up in patriot. 
ism. As a poet (and it is as a poet that he matters most 
to us to-day), the author of the Clouds, the Birds, and the 
Frogs is unquestionably supreme. 

My first selection is taken from the Peace, a compara 
tively negligible play. It was written shortly before the 
peace of Nikias, which in the event proved to be only a 
brief suspension of hostilities. The play can scarcely be 
said to have a plot. Trygaeus, an enterprising Athenian, 
flies to heaven on a beetle, finds Peace imprisoned in a pit, 
rescues her, and brings her back with him to earth. Still, 
the lyric which I have chosen represents admirably what 
the Athenians must have felt at that time, and hardly less 
admirably what we ourselves felt in November 1918. The 
Chorus address the goddess Peace, who is about to descend 
from heaven and return to Athens, from which she has 
been absent “ years thirteen ”’—a slight exaggeration, it is 
true, but there had been desultory fighting before 431 B.c., 
when the war began in earnest. It is interesting to see 
that Aristophanes finds in “suspicions and whispered 
doubtings of one another” the true cause of that war, 
and sees no salvation except in “a larger charity ” which 
may lead to the union of Greece. But nothing mattered 
so much in 423 B.c. or A.D. 1918 as the fact that there was 
to be no more rationing, because all the markets were open 
again! Butter instead of margarine, Cornish and Devon- 
shire cream in plenty, bananas from the West Indies, figs 
from Turkey, corn-plasters and razor-blades from U.S.A, 
chocolate from Belgium, salmon from Norway, anything 
from anywhere, and the less homogeneous the items 80 
much the better! That is a fair translation of the sense 
of the original into the terms of our own experience. 
Strange to say, I have just realized that there happens to 
be no reference to Euripides in any of my selections except 
the last of all. The Medea of Melanthius is lost, so we 
cannot judge whether the parody is good. But as a rule the 
parodies of Aristophanes are incredibly good, and the puns 
even more incredibly bad. This is as it should be, because 
the better the parody and the worse the pun the more we 
are amused. Occasionally a poet has a bit of simple bad 
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luck, such as happened to Tennyson when “‘ the grand old 
name of gentleman” was changed by C. B. (no, not Campbell- 
Bannerman) into “‘the gentle name of grand old man.” The 
same thing happened to Euripides when an actor, who should 
have said very solemnly something like 


The storm departing left the world one Peace, 


totally disregarded the proper emphasis, and lightly remarked 
that 


The storm departing left the world one piece. 


Aristophanes, of course, was in the theatre, all ears, and in 
his next Comedy the audience was delighted to hear 


The storm departing left the world one piece 


delivered exactly as the careless actor had delivered it, and 
followed by 


One piece ? How mean! The storm kept all the rest ? 


By the by, the actual misprint of “‘ piece” for “‘ peace”’ (“a 
piece out of pain ’’) may be found in the shilling selection of 
Browning’s works, issued soon after his death. 

Now, after all this long delay, I give the first selection: 


Show yourself to your every lover, 

All the beauty, the grace, discover, 

All we have pined for and have not seen 
Through years thirteen. 

Make the tumults and wars to cease, 

So shall we hail you Lady of Peace. 
Banish and put away for ever 

Our many suspicions, all too clever, 

Our whispered doubtings of one another : 
Join us, as Hellenes, brother to brother, 
Sweeten all, with a syrup of love, 

And lead us on till our hearts approve 
The grace of a larger charity. 

And grant that the daily market be 
Furnished with dainties manifold ; 
There the garlic again be sold, 

Early cucumbers, apples there, 

Melons, and coats for our slaves to wear, 
Dainty diminutive coats: and then 
Send to us from Boeotia men 

With plovers and pigeons, ducks and hens, 
And baskets full of the denizens 

Of Lake Copais, and O! may we 

Be there to buy them and all agree 

To jostle Morychus, Glaucetes, 

And other gluttons, and after these 

May Melanthius come too late, 

Find all sold and lament his fate, 
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Choosing a lyric out of his own 

Medea, to sing in a sorrowful tone, 
“IT died, when I lost you, my wealth and my weal, 
My daintily dressed, my delectable—eel” 

And may all men chuckle to hear his moan. 


Perhaps I ought to add that an eel from the Boeotian Lake | 


Copais meant to an Athenian all, and much more than all, 
that a Scotch salmon means to us, and that, to be “daintily 
dressed,”’ it required a very special sauce or dressing. 

I choose my next selection from the Wasps. Athenians 
in general had a passion for litigation, and many poor but 
respectable Athenian gentlemen relied on their fee as jurors 
to make both ends meet. But since, fortunately, this is not 
the case in England, the play fails to interest us to-day, 
with the exception of the first scene, in which the old gentle 
man who is the hero of the play reveals himself as a second 
Odysseus by the ingenuity of his attempts to escape from 
his home, where his son is keeping him a prisoner in the 
hope of curing him of his passion for daily service on a jury, 


and the much later scene, when the father has been per- | 


suaded by his son to remain at home and to do his judging 
there. The old dikast (juryman) has not long to wait before 


a suitable opportunity presents itself. Grab, the dog, is | 


accused of having robbed the larder. Bdelycleon (i.e. hater 


of Cleon), the son, will plead the dog’s cause, as Grab him- | 


self is silent; Philocleon (i.e. lover of Cleon), the father, is 
to try the case and eventually to pronounce sentence. 
Grab’s silence is at once assumed by the father to be a sign 
of guilt, but the son maintains that it is due to a paralysis 
of terror, and he quotes the instance of Thucydides, not 
the historian, but the statesman and opponent of Pericles, 
who on a famous occasion had a sudden fit of nervousness 
when he rose to speak, and—the rest was silence. Later 
it is assumed, in accordance with the convention of Athenian 
law-courts, that Grab himself has written the speech which 
Bdelycleon is delivering. Grab, by the by (whose Greek 
name is Labes), suggests, and is meant to suggest, the 
Athenian admiral Laches, who had been accused of mis- 
appropriation of public money. Emotional appeals were 
usual in the law-courts of Athens, as they still are in France 
to-day, and wife and children were habitually produced to 
make a pitiful impression; this flattered the jury, by bringing 
home to them their sense of power, their absolute authority 
to acquit or condemn. Not unnaturally, compliance with 
this custom became almost indispensable to an acquittal. 
Socrates, of course, would have none of it, but there was 
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only one Socrates. The puppies here play the children’s 
part excellently well, but the eventual acquittal is not due 
to them, but to the fact that the father, misled by his son, 
mistakes the urn of acquittal for the urn of condemnation, 
_ and votes “not guilty” against his will. It is hardly 
Lake | necessary to add that Moliére has paid Aristophanes the 


n all, compliment of borrowing from him the better part of a 
intily | similar scene in Les Plaideurs. 
nians *“ WASPS,” 942-994. 
r but | Bpet. : Now don’t be cross and crabbéd any more, 
urors Or worry poor defendants, like a dog. 
s not [Z'o Grab, the dog.) Get up and plead. What, not a word ? Begin. 
-da Puit.: I think he hasn’t anything to say. 
yy Bpet.: Not quite. It seems to me Thucydides 
ntle- Was overcome just so, when in the court 
cond | Sudden paralysis of the jaw attacked him. 
from [To Grab.] Get out: make room for me. Ill plead your cause. 
. the Sirs, it is far from easy to defend 
W A dog that’s slandered. Still one can but try. 
pury, For he’s good-hearted, and drives off the wolves. 
per | Puit.: That fellow? He’s a thief, an ANARCHIST. 
ging BpvEL.: I swear there is no better dog alive. 
ofore He’s one to guard the sheep, however many. 
m, is Puint.: What good is that, if he devours the cheese ? 
ater BpEet.: What good? He fights for you and guards the door, 
hi And shines in every way. And if he filched, 
m- | Forgive the theft. No Master of Arts is he. 
oF, 18 Puit.: He mastered letters, curse him, and could write, 
nce, The villain, all that speech we’re forced to hear. 
sign BDEL.: Good sir, be just and hear my witnesses. 
lysis Up, to the box, cheese-grater, and don’t mumble. 
As you were in the pantry, tell us if , 
not You grated for the soldiers all you got. 
cles, He says he did. Puit.: I hear; but it’s a lie. 
ness Bpet.: Good sir, do pity poor hard-working men. 
ater This Grab, my client, is a busy dog, 
nian And only picks up offal, odds and ends ; 
hich That other dog’s an idle stay-at-home. 
He never stirs till someone comes along 
reek With food: then asks and gets it, or he bites. 
the Puit.: Faugh! I am feeling faint: my purpose melts : 
mis- All’s ill about my heart: I’m giving in. 
vere BpEL.: My father, and this court, be merciful, 
And don’t destroy him. Are his children here ? 
aed Into the box, poor wretches, up with you ! 
1 to There, beg, entreat, whine, weep with all your might. 
ying Puit.: Get down, get down, get down, get down. BoDEt.: I will. 
rity Yet that ‘‘ get down ”’ has often proved a fraud 
vith To many. All the same I will get down. 
tal Puit.: Dash it! this guzzling is the very deuce. 
: Here have I wept my purpose quite away 
was From guzzling so. I’m simply brimming over. 
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Bort. : Is he acquitted, father ? Pu1t.: Who can tell ? 
Borw.: Dear, dearest father, choose the better course. 
This is the vote: shut eyes, and make a dash 
For the far urn, and, father dear, acquit him. 
Pum.: It cannot be: no Master of Arts am I. 
Bort. : Come let me guide you, this, the nearest, way. 
Paoit.: Is this the near urn? Bprx.: Yes. Puin.: In goes my vote 
Bpr.: Fooled! He acquits him quite against his will. 
Come let me count the votes. Puin.: How went the day ? 
Boe. : The event will show. Nor Guitry. Grab, you're free. 


My next selection is from the Clouds, which was probably 
the author’s favourite play. That it was placed only third 
by the judges may well have been the greatest disappoint- 
ment that Aristophanes ever had to bear. For us its chief 
interest lies in the fact that the central figure in the play 
is Socrates. It is, however, a Socrates so unlike the real 
man that if he had been given another name, and the looks 
and gestures of the real Socrates had not been reproduced 
on the stage, it is highly probable that no one in the theatre 
would have guessed who it was whom the poet was cari- 
caturing. In proof of this one illustration will suffice: 
Socrates took no interest in physical science, whereas in 
the play he is represented as being absorbed in scientific 
experiments, Unfortunately the Clouds, though not awarded 
the prize, made a deep impression on the audience, and 
aroused a prejudice against Socrates which still existed 
twenty-five years afterwards, and was in some measure 
responsible for his condemnation. Probably Aristophanes 
did not really dislike Socrates, though he may honestly have 
regarded his views on religion and education as dangerous, 
but quite certainly he wished to gain the prize: fun was 
what the audience wanted and it was easy to make fun of 
Socrates. Afterwards, as we know from Plato’s Symposium, 
the two men were on friendly terms. I do not think that 
I need labour to commend the passage which I have selected. 
The contrast between the buffoonery of Strepsiades, a foolish 
old man who has come to Socrates to be taught how not to 
pay his debts, and the beautiful lyrics sung by the Cloud- 
goddesses who give their name to the play, is one of the 
most delightful things in this or any Comedy. 

Perhaps I may add that Athens is called the Cecropian 
town, from its mythical founder Cecrops, and may remind 
my readers of the impression which the shrines and temples 
of Athens, the many objects of her devotion, made upon 
St. Paul. Finally it was “at the birth of spring” in the 
theatre of Dionysus that the annual contests in Tragedy, 
Comedy, and Lyric song were celebrated. 


So 


rr 


—— 
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CLOUDS," 263-309. 


Socr.: Hush, aged sir, and make no stir, but listen to our prayer. 
O! Lord and king, encompassing this earth, thou boundless Air, 
O! heavenly light, and, awful sight, Cloud-goddesses of fire 
And thunder, rise to bless the eyes of one whose thoughts aspire. 
Srrers.: O! wait, O! wait, no sudden spate till I adjust my cloke, 
What was I at, to bring no hat ? Was ever such a moke ? 
Socr.: Clouds I revere, appear, appear, and make my pupil blest. 
O! sit you on your holy throne, Olympus’ snowy crest, 
Or with grave dance the Nymphs entrance in Father Ocean’s caves, 
Or draw and hold in urns of gold the Nile’s outpouring waves, 
Or gather near Macotis meer or Mimas robed in white, 
Listen from there to vow and prayer and in our gifts delight. 
Cuorus or CLoupDs: Clouds ever-streaming 
Rise we, to show our dewy nature bright, 
From Father Ocean’s mighty roar, 
Far, far below, 
To many a mountain’s wooded height, 
Thence to behold the distant summits gleaming, 
And holy Earth who waters evermore 
Her fields of ripening grain, 
And sacred rivers, shouting as they go 
To meet the louder thunder of the main, 
While heaven’s eye flashes overhead 
With dazzling rays unweariéd. 
Now, sisters, it is ours 
From these our heavenly forms to shake the showers 
With dewy drops impearled, 
And gaze across the spaces of the world. 
Socr.: You heard me call, ’tis clear to all, throned Clouds, that I adore: 
And you, sir, you have heard it too, the Voice, the thunder’s roar. 
Streps,: I bow the head, so much I dread, great Clouds, the noise you make : 
And, I confess, from nervousness my legs are all ashake. 
Socr.: ‘T'o fool and jest, with all the rest of comic actors, cease : 
They wake to song, that holy throng innumerable: peace. 
CHoRus oF CLoups : Come, maiclens, bearing 
The welcome shower to Pallas’ shining land, 
And view the fair Cecropian town 
Blest with brave sons, 
Where with doors wide to greet the mystic band 
Her solemn rites Demeter is preparing : 
Shrines and high temples are that city’s crown, 
And sacred gifts are there. 
And there, to glorify the blessed ones, 
Ever the holy pilgrimages fare : 
Men laud the gods the whole year round, 
And feast and sacrifice abound. 
There, at the birth of spring 
Young Dionysus’ grace is blossoming : 
Clear-voiced the choirs contend, 
And the loud pipes their deeper music blend. 


I come next to the Birds, generally considered to be the 
poet’s masterpiece. The plot (there is a real plot) is an 
audacious flight of fancy, and is carried through to a com- 
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pletely successful close. Two Athenians, who are sick of 
Athens, plot and achieve, with the help of the birds, the 
conquest of the air. The gods protest in vain, and make 
a very sorry show: indeed nowhere else are they ridiculed 
so mercilessly as in this play. It is all exquisitely funay, 
but is there anything more behind? Was there a scrious 
purpose in the Birds? Surely the answer must be that in 
415 B.c., when the play was produced, the conquest of the air 
by Athenians could hardly fail to be regarded by the 
audience as an allusion to the soaring ambition of Athens, 
with particular reference to the Syracusan expedition. It 
follows that Aristophanes, who knew his business, intended 
the allusion. I do not wish to imply that he intended to 
condemn the expedition: probably he and almost everyone 
else expected it to succeed. Still, Cloud-Cuckooland is not 
a name that recommends itself as the object of a sane 
policy; the poet is making fun of extravagant ambition 
among other things, and he would at least have been 
justified in reflecting, after the event, that no one could 
accuse the author of the Birds of any share in the respon- 
sibility for the disaster. His chief object, as always, was 
to win the prize with a brilliant Comedy; to some slight 
extent he may have hoped to moderate his country’s 
ambition by representing the success of two Athenians in 
their ludicrously impossible enterprise. My first selection 
is the Hoopoe’s song. I shall never forget the impression 
that it made on me when Maquay sang it in the earliest 
performance of the Birds at Cambridge in 1883. 


PrIrHETAERUS: Dearest of all the birds, delay no more. 
Into the bush, as quickly as you can, 
I beg you, and arouse the nightingale. 


The Hoopoe’s Song. 


Dear partner, awake, enough of sleeping, 
Give voice to the strains of song divine ; 
Most musical lips, have done with weeping 
Much wept-for Itys, my child and thine, 
With many a trill, as the numbers float 
From that brown throat. 
Through the leafy woodbine, pure and strong 
To the throne of Zeus ascends the song, 
And the gold-tressed Phoebus is all afire 
And strikes in answer his ivoricd lyre, 
At thy complaints, and awakes desire 
Of dancing among the gods on high: 
And calls from immortal lips a cry 
Which blends with the song-bird’s melody. 
EURIPIDES : Dear God ! so small a thing and sings so clear ! 
A sweetness as of honey filled the copse. 
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In my other selection from the Birds Prometheus enters 
in disguise, crouching for fear of being seen by Zeus. 
Further, his ears are so muffled, and his thoughts are so 
much occupied with one subject—the approaching downfall 
of Zeus—that he mishears or disregards every question 
addressed to him. Peithetaerus finally loses his temper and 
says “‘ Curse you!” which Prometheus again mistakes for 
something else quite different, and answers: “‘ In that case, 
I will uncover.”’ The scene is admirable on the stage, and 
presents many opportunities to a good actor. Old memories 
may have influenced my choice of this passage, for in Upper 
School, on June 4, 1881, the part of Prometheus was played 
by Harry Cust as naturally and as audaciously as Aris- 
tophanes himself would have wished. 

Perhaps I should add in explanation of “just like 
your thoughtful name” that the name Prometheus means 
“thoughtful before the event.” 


**BIRDS,” 1494-1518. 


Prom.: O dear! O dear! God grant God may not see me ! 

Where’s Peithetaerus ? Prr.: What the plague is this, 

This bundle ? Prom.: Is there any god you see 

Behind me, here? PrEI.: By god, no god at all. 

But who are you? Prom.: Then, what’s the time of day ? 
Prt.: The time of day? Midday, a little past. 

But who are you? Prom.: Tea time, or after tea ? 
Pe1.: Bah! youdisgust me. Prom.: Say, what’s Zeus about ? 

Clearing away the clouds, or clouding heaven ? 
Per.: O! curse you. Prom.: In that case, I will uncover. 
Prr.: My dear Prometheus. Prom.: Silence, silence, pray. 
Per.: What’sup? Prom.: Be silent, don’t let out my name. 

I’m a dead man, if once Zeus sees me here. 

But, while I tell you all the sky-affairs, 

Just take and hold above my head, for fear 

The gods should see my face, this parasol. 
Per.: A lovely thought, just like your thoughtful name. 

Creep under quick, then have no fear, speak out. 
Prom.: Hear then. Pet.: I wait to hear: ’tis yours to speak. 
Prom.: Know, Zeus is dead. Prr.: Zeus dead? At what o’clock ? 
Prom.: He died the hour you colonized the air. 

For now the gods receive no sacrifice 

From men; _ the thigh-bones ever since that hour 

Have wafted up no savoury steam to heaven. 


I come now to the Frogs, which has always been to me 
far the dearest of all the plays. I like to add that the 
memorable performance by Oxford undergraduates in 1892 
is one of the most treasured of my memories. I can still 
see the Bishop of St. Albans, a magnificently boisterous 
Herakles, signalling (I regret to say) to Dionysus, seated at 
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or on the oar, to undo the top-button before he rows; | 
ean still hear the late Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
converting, by a miracle of art, with the help (again I regret 
to say it) of borrowed dear familiar tones, the corpse’s three 
sentences into an unforgettable masterpiece. I have never 
ceased to recall Parry’s music, which adds a new glory to 
the Frogs, for the sake of which I loved even those French 
frogs which kept me awake till midnight at St. Remy; 
above all, there abides with me the haunting melody of that 
untranslatable close of the great Parabasis : 


a? ’ ~ ~_ 
Kav tt opadir’ am agiov yovv tov évdov 
qv Tt Kal mdoxynte mdoxew Tots codpots SoKoere. 


It seems remarkable at first sight that the frogs who give | 
their name to the play should take but little part in it; | 
indeed, they are only with us while Charon and Dionysus | 


row across the lake, singing a sweet song or two for our 
delight, and indulging their croaking merriment at the god- 
novice’s expense. Certainly it is remarkable, and _ also 
convincingly right. With all the titles in all the world to 
choose from is there any which a girl or a boy would choose 
in preference to the Frogs? And it is to the “ eternal 
child” in each of us that Aristophanes addresses his first 
appeal. Inevitably, then, the lyric of the Frogs must be my 
first selection, with appropriate contrast of grim Charon 
and that pot-bellied Dionysus, in whose honour (O ! wonder 
of wonders!) all Comedies are played in the theatre where 
his high-priest presides. The frogs sing unseen, filling the 
background with their merry noise, while Xanthias makes 
the circuit of the lake on foot, and Dionysus, coached by 
Charon, rows and suffers and swears, much as a novice 
might to-day if, besides being a novice, he were also a good 
deal of an ass. 


“FROGS,” 185-236, omrrtina 191-192. 


Car. : Who’s for the resting-place from ills and bills ? 
For Lethe ? or the donkey’s shearing-ground ? 
For the isle of dogs, or devils ? or for Blazes ? 
Dio.: Iam. CuHar.: Getin then. Dro.: Are you really going 
To Blazes? CuHar.: Aye, it’s just the place for you. . 
Get in. Dio. (#0 Xan.): Come, lad, CHar.: No slave allowed on 
board, ... 
Be off with you, and run all round the lake. 
Xan.: Where shall I wait then? CHar.: At the Blighter’s stone, 
Close to the Rest-house. D1o.: Clear? .Xan.: Yes, over-clear— 
‘s hat, at the start, I met some evil thing. 
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Cuan. (to Dro.): Sit up to the oar. Those still to come, be quick. 
(Zo Dio.): What are you up to there ? Dro.: Up to the oar, 
Right up: upon it, as you told me to. 
Cuar.: Do learn the place to sit, Potbelly. D1o.: There! 
CHar.: Do stretch your arms out, like an oarsman. Dz1o.: There! 
Cuar.: Fool, set your feet against the stretcher, then 
Pull with a will. Dr1o.: And how on earth can I, 
No midship, mate, or ancient mariner, 
Pull with a will? CuHar.: Quite simple: you will hear 
At. the first stroke such lovely singing. D1o.: Whose ? 
Cuar.: Songs of swan-frogs, most wondrous. D1o.: Say one, two. 
CHaAR.: One, two, one, two. 
Frogs: Brekekekex, koax, koax, 
Brekekekex, koax, koax ! 
Come children of the fountain and the lake 
Be ours to make 
A merry noise, and let the song ring out, 
In concert with the flute, the while we shout 
Koax, koax, 
That cry which in the marshes once we raised, 
Nysaean Dionysus as we praised, 
God’s son, when holy Pitcher-day has seen 
The revel-rout go down to my demesne. 
Brekekekex, koax, koax. 
Dio.: But I begin to find 
I’m getting sore behind, 
While you koax, koax. 


Frogs: Brekekekex, koax, koax. 
Dio.: But you, it seems, don’t mind. 
Froas: Brekekekex, koax, koax. 


Dio.: A plague on you and your koax. 
You’re nothing else but one koax. 
Frogs : And have I not the right, 
You meddler, you ! 
In me the Muses of the lyre delight 
And Pan the horn-foot too, 
Pan piping on his row of reeds : 
Apollo too the harper holds me dear, 
For the reed’s sake, which I am tending here, 
In this my marsh, among the water-weeds. 
Brekekekex, koax, koax. 
Dio.: And I’m all blisters: and my back’s 
Broken—but O! Frog-songsters, Pax ! 


I now come to the Parabasis, from which I have already 
quoted “‘the untranslatable close.” Always the Parabasis, 
or Digression, was the poet’s great chance. The play itself 
was temporarily suspended, and the poet was privileged to 
express through the mouth of the Chorus his thoughts on 
anything and everything. On this occasion Aristophanes 
made a memorable use of his opportunity. Athens was still 
holding out gallantly against desperate odds, and the poet’s 
counsel is to forget the past, to welcome back from exile 
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and restore to their full rights those citizens who in 411 38,0, | 


had sided with: Phrynichus in his disloyal plot to over. 
throw the democracy and establish an oligarchy in its place, 
The words “slaves become the lords of earth” refer to the 
generous decree passed by the Athenians, after the victo 
of Arginusae, which liberated and enfranchised the slaves 
who had fought for Athens in that battle. The reference 
in “ Foreigners become Plataeans ”’ is to citizenship granted 
for special services to foreigners, as it was in 490 B.c. to the 
Plataeans, in gratitude for aid sent by that city before the 
battle of Marathon. Turn poetry into prose, and the poet’s 
counsel is this: Exclude no one from the privileges and 
dangers of citizenship, but welcome as Athenians all who 
are willing to live and die for Athens. 

It is good to be able to record that, when the war was 
over, and the dream of world-dominion had ended in over- 
throw, the Athenians in their hour of humiliation remem- 
bered the poet’s counsel with gratitude, and passed a special 
decree which allowed the Frogs the exceptional privilege 
of being acted more than once in the poet’s own lifetime. 


“FROGS,” 686-705. 


It befits the holy Chorus honest counsellors to be, 

Sage instructors of the city. Therefore all give ear to me, 

And abolish wrong distinctions: leave no terrors in the way. 

If through Phrynichus the trickster any tripped and fell, to-day 
Let them have a chance of rising, even though they slipped before, 
So they put away the causes of offence and sin no more. 

Next, I hold that in the city no disfranchisement should be. 

Is it not a simple scandal if by fighting once at sea 

Foreigners become Plataeans, slaves become the lords of earth— 
Nay, for this I cannot blame you: this it is that proves your worth: 
I commend it, and applaud it: only here, my praise you win— 
But another thing is needful: think upon your kith and kin, 

Men who swept the seas beside you, loyal as their fathers were, 
So, a single misadventure, sirs, forgive them at their prayer. 
Excellent in native wisdom, lay aside this angry mood ; 
Whosoever claims our kinship, he be one with us in blood, 

Those who help to man our galleys, be the vote, the city theirs ! 
Ah! if overmuch we pomp it, if we give ourselves such airs, 

In this matter of the city, while we toss upon the main, 

To a future generation shall we seem so very sane ? 


We have come to the last of my selections, perhaps the 
best known of all. “Thanks to Verrall’s admirable illustra- 
tion of the scene by the Idylls of the King, with Tennyson 
as the central figure corresponding to Euripides, and “ blew 
his little nose” in place of “lost his little tooth-brush,” 
many who cannot read the original in Greek are nevertheless 
to some extent familiar with it. That the passage 18 
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irresistibly funny everyone is agreed, but the exact point 
of the fault which Aeschylus finds with the prologues of 
Euripides has always been a matter of controversy. Per- 
sonally I am convinced that Verrall is right in maintaining 
that the criticism is not serious, but is merely intended to 
raise a laugh at the expense of Euripides, which certainly 
“the little tooth-brush ” never fails to do. ‘‘ Blew his little 
nosé’”’ is no whit less successful in paralysing the Idylls of 
the King. The prologue of a Greek play, which is intended 
to explain who’s who to the audience, is more likely than 
not to begin with the statement that some man or other 
of such and such antecedents did this or that, and it is 
obvious that, instead of “‘ did this or that,” “lost a little 
tooth-brush ” or “* blew his little nose” may be introduced 
with deadly effectiveness. This is all that Aeschylus proves 
by his little tooth-brush, and the huge success of the utterly 
pointless criticism, combined with the delightfully silly 
recurring tag, proves that our playwright understood not 
only his business, but his audience incomparably well. One 
word more about the little tooth-brush. In the original it 
is the little oil-flask, an article of toilette in those days as 
indispensable as the little tooth-brush ; for oil was the soap 
(as well as the butter) of the ancients. The rendering 
“little tooth-brush ”’ occurred to me, after much thought, 
the other day, and I looked at Murray’s Frogs to see if it 
was his idea. As it was not his, I concluded that it was 
my own, and congratulated myself. To-day I have a vague 
impression that I heard it from someone else long ago, and 
I think, but am not quite certain, that the ‘“‘ someone else ”’ 
was Canon Sydney James. If I am right, let me thank and 
congratulate him. 

“Colleague of Erasinides” is another reference to the 


victory of Arginusae, to which allusion is made in the 


previous selection from the Parabasis of the Frogs. Rather 
disingenuously I said nothing then of one result of the 
victory, which was, in fact, the execution of most of the 


| victorious admirals (one or two prudently kept away from 


Athens) on the ground that they had not done their utmost 
to save either the survivors from ships which had been 
sunk, or the crews of waterlogged ships, or to pick up the 
dead bodies floating on the waves among the wreckage. 
Probably Erasinides and the other admirals had not done 
quite all that was possible, but to try them, not separately 
but all together, was illegal, and, as some of them may have 
been comparatively or altogether blameless, it was also 
cruelly unfair. Socrates was the hero of the day. It 
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happened to be his turn to preside in the assembly on that | 
morning, and therefore the proposed decree of execution | 
could legally be put to the people by him alone. Socrates 
refused to put the motion, and in spite of the fury of the 
people, who were misled by agitators and demoralized by 
twenty-five years of war, persisted in his refusal on the 
ground that to vote on all ten men at once was illegal, 
The popular clamour disregarded his silence, and the admirals 
lost their lives; but Socrates did not lose his honour. 
And now let Aristophanes have the last word : 


“FROGS,” 1177-1245. 


AESCHYLUS, EuriprpEs, Dionysvs. 


Ars.: Your prologues then, say how you made them. Evur.: Hear. 
And if I say things twice, or you detect 
One word of padding, spit upon my face. 
Dio.: Well, start away: it seems there is no help: 
Til have to listen to your faultless prologues. 
Evur.: At first, a happy man was Oedipus, 
Ags.: God’s truth, he was not: he was born to woe. 
Why, ev’n before his birth, Apollo said 
That he should kill his sire, before his birth ; 
Is that to be “ at first, a happy man” ? 
Evur.: Then he becatne the unhappiest of men. 
Ags.: Became? Not he. God knows he always was. 
How else ? The moment he was born (’twas in 
Midwinter) they exposed him in a crock, 
For fear he should grow up to kill his sire. 
Then, limping still, he shuffled off to Polybus : 
Next, he a young man married an old woman, 
Who, worst of all, turned out to be his mother. 
Last, he tore out his eyes. D1o.: How jolly! add 
‘* Colleague of Erasinides,” to crown it. 
Evur.: Nonsense: my prologues are quite excellent. 
Ars.: By God, no longer, word by word, will I 
Rend every phrase, but, with the gods to aid, 
And just a little tooth-brush, smash your prologues. 
Evr.: My prologues ? With a little tooth-brush ? You? 
AgEs.: One little tooth-brush. Anything fits in, 
Sponge-bag, or little tooth-brush, any tag, 
With your iambics: and I’ll prove it now. 
Evur.: You'll prove it? Ars.: Yes. Dz1o.: The proof, the proof! Begin. 
Evur.: Aegyptus, as the common story tells, 
After long voyage, with his fifty sons, 
Landing at Argos— Aegs.: Lost his little tooth-brush. 
Evur.: For shame! a little tooth-brush ! it’s too bad! 
Dio.: Give him another: let him try again, 
Evr.: Clad in the fawn-skin Dionysus, on 
Parnassus, thyrse in hand, among the pines 
Leaping and dancing— Args.: Lost a little tooth-brush. 
Dio.: Ah, me! another blow: that little tooth-brush ! 


jin. 


Eor. 


Eur. : 
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It is no matter: I’ve a prologue here 

To which he can’t attach his little tooth-brush. 

No man is altogether fortunate: 

One nobly-born lacks livelihood, and one 

Ignobly born has— Aegs.: Lost his little tooth-brush. 
Euripides. Eur.: What now? Dro.: Best shorten sail : 
A storm is brewing from the little tooth-brush. 


: Demeter knows how little I regard it. 


One moment, and I’ll strike it from his hands. 
Another prologue then: but ware the tooth-brush. 


: Cadmus, Agenor’s son from Sidon Town 


Put out to sea, and— Ags.; Lost his little tooth-brush. 
Dio.: O ! buy it off, dear sir, the little tooth-brush, 

Else it will simply smash our prologues. Eur.: How ? 

I buy from him? Dro.: That is what I suggest. 

No: there are many proloygues in reserve, 

To which he shan’t tack on the little tooth-brush. 

To Pisa Pelops, son of Tantalus, 

Drove his swift mares, and— Ars.: Lost his little tooth-brush. 
I told you so: he’s tacked it on again. 

But even now, dear sir, pay any price: 

Sixpence he’ll take, and it’s so fine and large. 


: No, wait a moment: I have plenty more. 


Oeneus, in autumn— Aezs.: Lost his little tooth-brush. 
Dont interrupt before the line is finished. 

Oeneus, in autumn, at a thanksgiving 

Service for harvest— Agrs.: Lost his little tooth-brush. 
While at the service ? O! the naughty thief. 

Do, please, be quiet. I’ve another here. 

Zeus, as the truth was told in days of old— 

All’s lost. I hear the little tooth-brush coming. 


HvuauH MAcNAGHTEN 


TEN YEARS AGO 
THE BATTLE OF SARI BAIR 


1. Tor Country. 


Tue Peninsula of Gallipoli varies in width. At its broadest 
it is twelve miles wide; it is five miles across from Gaba 
Tepe to Maidos, abreast of the Narrows. Nature has made 
it very strong. Its chief characteristic is seen in the 
masses of rugged mountains, culminating in precipitous 
heights, which rise a thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, ascending in some places steeply from the sandy shore, 
broken by great rocks and boulders, and filled with tangled 
brushwood. Torrential rains have worn innumerable gullies, 
ravines, and channels in the sides of these forbidding hills, 
where in summer the only moisture is to be found in wells 
or in scanty springs that drip from the sides of the ravines. 


In the upper heights there is not a drop. The mountains | 


are generally bare of trees, having only rank undergrowth 
and bush. No perennial streams water this inhospitable 
land, where for miles the thirsty traveller may look in 
vain for any well amid the waste. In the hot season the 
wayfarer requires a staff to support his steps over the 
burning marl, and in wet weather to enable him to keep 
his feet on slippery and sticky ground. In the evenings 
the sunsets on the Aigean are beautiful beyond description, 
when sunshine gilds the peaks of Samothraki and Imbros. 
The bays are like glass, although outside a transient breeze 
may break the blue crystal of the seas. 

This inhospitable and forbidding land supports a small 
population. The scorched soil is not of great fertility. 
The earth yields no treasure to the miner, though possibly 
some minerals of value may be sealed within the iron hills. 
The steep declivities and sandy plains afford little pasture 
for flocks and herds. There are a few squalid and scattered 
villages on the Aigean side of the Peninsula, inhabited by 
Turks and Greeks who wrest a scanty living from the soil. 
On the slopes nearest the Straits, better watered and more 
fertile, are larger towns, Maidos on the Narrows and Gallipoli 
at the head of the channel, whose geographical position 
has favoured their growth and prosperity. Roads are few. 
Tracks connect the smaller groups of habitations; a main 
road runs the length of the Peninsula near its centre, 
diverging to the coast at Maidos and Gallipoli. 
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2. Tur ENEmMy. 


It was inevitable that defences, made strong by Nature, 
which rendered Byzantium of old and Constantinople in 
recent times the Queen of the Near East, should be fortified 
by the labour of man. The narrow way has been protected 
by forts and batteries which have been modified in construc- 
tion and equipment progressively with the development of 
modern armaments. The Turks fortified the Straits in 
early days when they passed across from Asia to settle like 
a blight upon the ruins of the Byzantine Empire. Always 
the traveller could see the muzzles of menacing batteries, 
constructed to bring a cross-fire to bear on the Narrows. 
Under German tutelage the defences had been improved. 

The country was defended by a formidable enemy. 
The Turk has ever been a great soldier and a ruthless 
destroyer. Running through this narrative like a_blood- 
stained thread are constant references to his savage habit 
of slaughter without mercy. There were no prisoners in 


his wars of the past; there were no survivors of the yeomen 


of England who marched in majestic array into the wood 
on August 21, 1915, and were never seen again. Generally 
speaking, to be missing was to be dead. 

This formidable enemy was in great numerical strength. 
On June 2, 1915, General Sir Ian Hamilton, who was in 
supreme command, telegraphed to the War Office that he 
might have 250,000 men brought against him. In his 
Force Order of August 2nd the enemy’s strength is estimated 
at 100,000, as well as 57,000 in reserve outside the Peninsula. 
They were well entrenched; they had commanding posi- 
tions, and good communications facilitating supply, they 
had the physical and moral advantages of fighting in their 
own country. 


3. THE Britisu FOoRCEs. 


The General Review of the Dardanelles Commission 
Report said: ‘‘ Our forces in the Peninsula were in the 
position of isolated garrisons, confined to small areas on 
the fringe of the shore, and engaged in trench warfare against 
an enemy possessing freedom of movement, advantages of 
ground, and the power of concentration and rapid reinforce- 
ment.” The Anzac area was held by the Australian and 
New Zealand Army Corps under command of Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Birdwood. They were reinforced early 
in August by the 13th Division of the New Army and the 
2th Brigade of the 10th Division, as well as the 29th 
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Indian Brigade, composed of Sikhs and Gurkhas, and two 
Indian Mountain Batteries. Nor must the brave and 
efficient Indian Transport Corps be forgotten. 

General Birdwood had in all 37,000 rifles and 72 guns, 
The Dardanelles Commission held that “the operations 
were hampered throughout by the failure to supply sufficient 
artillery and munitions, although a considerable amount of 
artillery was available in Egypt and at Mudros, but it was 


not utilized.” There was naval support from two cruisers, | 
four monitors, and two destroyers, which were, however, | 
not effective against an entrenched enemy. The composition 


of the forces should be kept in mind; otherwise it is diff. 
cult to follow the course of complicated operations in which 
units and formations were mixed in some confusion—a 
factor which influenced the issue of the battle. The British 
forces were: 


ANZAC CORPS, 


AUSTRALIAN DIVISION. 


Ist (New South Wales) Infantry Brigade. 
2nd (Victoria) Infantry Brigade. 

3rd (Australia) Infantry Brigade. 

4th (Victoria) Light Horse. 

Australian Engineers. 


New ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIAN DIVISION. 


New Zealand Mounted Brigade. 

Ist Australian Light Horse Brigade. 
New Zealand Infantry Brigade. 

4th Australian Infantry Brigade. 
Otago Mounted Rifles. 

New Zealand Engineers. 

The Maori Contingent. 


Corrs TROOPS. 


2nd Australian Light Horse Brigade. 
3rd Australian Light Horse Brigade. 


29TH INFANTRY BRIGADE. 
10th Hampshire Regiment. 
6th Royal Irish Rifles. 
5th Connaught Rangers. 
6th Leinster Regiment. 


13TH Drvisron. 


38th Brigade. 


6th Royal Lancaster Regiment. 
6th East Lancashire Regiment. 
6th Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. 
6th South Lancashire Regiment. 
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39th Brigade. 


7th Gloucestershire Regiment. 

9th Royal Warwick Regiment. 
9th Worcestershire Regiment. 

7th North Staffordshire Regiment. 


40th Brigade. 


4th South Wales Borderers. 
5th Wiltshire Regiment. 
8th Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
8th Cheshire Regiment. 


Divisional T'roops. 


71st Company R.E. 
72nd Company R.E. 
88th Company R.E. 
8th Welsh Pioneers. 


29TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


14th Sikhs. 

5th Gurkhas. 
6th Gurkhas. 
10th Gurkhas. 


21st Indian Mountain Battery. 
26th Indian Mountain Battery. 


4, Tue Frevp or BATT Le. 


The immediate field of battle extended along the coast 
and inland from the Anzac area, between the Azmak Dere 
on the north and Brighton Beach on the south. It was a 
tugged and broken country, the hills being pierced at inter- 
vals by gullies such as the Aghyl Dere, the Chailak Dere, 
and the Sazli Beit Dere. Our troops held only a narrow 
strip between No. 3 Post on the north and Brighton Beach 
on the south; the rest of the country being occupied by 
the enemy, and consequently beyond the possibility of 
reconnaissance, one of the chief considerations to be borne 
in mind with regard to subsequent events, their conduct, 
and their issue. 

The main features to be noted are the tumbled masses 
of hills pierced by the three ravines or Deres already 
mentioned, leading up by way of Koja Chemen Tepe and 
Chunuk Bair to the heights of Sari Bair, which dominate 
the Narrows of the Straits. These, with their underfeature: 
—Damakjelik Bair, Bauchop’s Hill, Table Top, and Rhodo- 
dendron Spur—were in the north section of the attack ; 
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while to the south the Australians fought on the plateau ¢ 
Lone Pine, an important containing action. The flanks of 
the main attack on Sari Bair were supported by the action 
of forces at Cape Helles and those landed at Suvla Bay, 
= latter becoming also the left wing of the Anzac batt 
ront. 


5. Tur PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


Sir Ian Hamilton defined his objectives in his dispate) 
of December 11, 1915, as follows : 


(1) To break out with a rush from Anzac, and cut of 
the bulk of the Turkish Army from land communi. 
cation with Constantinople. — 

(2) To gain such a command for my artillery as to cut 
off the bulk of the Turkish Army from sea trafic, 
whether with Constantinople or with Asia. 

(3) Incidentally to secure Suvla Bay as a winter base 
for Anzac and all the troops operating in the 
northern theatre. 


To accomplish these ends the main plan was the capture 
and occupation of the commanding heights of Sari Bair. 
It is the purpose of this narrative to show briefly how this 
was attempted, and to indicate some of the local causes 
of failure. 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s instructions of July 30th outline 
the plan of attack, which was in accordance with proposals 
submitted by General Birdwood on July lst. The plan 
included a sustained attack on Lone Pine, to induce the 
enemy to believe that the main effort was being directed 
against that portion of his front, while at the same time 
subsidiary attacks were carried out in the same sector 
The subsequent sequence of operations was to be: 


(1) The clearing of the enemy’s outposts from the ridges 
facing Nos. 2 and 3 Posts, to be undertaken after 
nightfall. 

(2) An attack in as great strength as possible up the 
Sazli Beit Dere, the Chailak Dere, and the Aghyl 
Dere, against the Chunuk Bair Ridge, by night. 

(3) When the Chunuk Bair Ridge was gained, a con 
verging attack from that ridge, and from the 
north-eastern section of Anzac against the hi 
Baby 700. 
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The fact that the first two of these operations were to 
be undertaken by night should be particularly noted, for 
night work had a great influence upon the issue of this 
battle. These three operations formed the principal phase 
of the battle, being the attack on the decisive point, but 
they were to be “part of a general combined offensive 
undertaken by the whole of the forces on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, and by the troops to be landed at Suvla Bay on 


the night of August 6th-7th.” 


6. Toe Arrack AT HELLES. 


An attack was begun on the Helles front at 4 p.m. on 
August 6th, and was of service to the main operation in 
attracting enemy reinforcements. It continued for a week, 
but it is doubtful whether the heavy losses incurred were 
repaid, and whether the famous 29th Division would not 
have been better utilized in the operations at Suvla Bay, 
its place being taken by one of the Divisions not inured to 
war. There was here a diversion of effort from the decisive 
point. A philosopher has said that “‘ concentration is the 
secret of success in all management of human affairs” ; 
that is a principle applicable to war ! 

The Helles operations showed that the expectation, 
expressed in Sir Ilan Hamilton’s Force Order of August 2nd, 
that “the enemy’s moral has suffered considerably as a 
result of their recent heavy casualties,” was not fulfilled. 
For, as he wrote in his dispatch, they “ made as stout a 
resistance as they had offered at our original landing,” 
chiefly because ‘‘ two new divisions had come down south 
to Helles to replace those we had most severely handled.” 


7. LONE PINE. 


Half an hour after the attack at Helles had begun, a 
bombardment from land and sea was opened on the Anzac 
font against Lone Pine and adjacent trenches. An hour 
hter the 1st Australian Brigade, 2000 rifles, supported by 
two weak battalions, carried the Turkish trenches on Lone 
Pine by assault. Here for six days this small force sustained 
4 Homeric combat and held their ground, losing heavily 
but destroying large numbers of Turks. Later, during the 


* |uight, subsidiary attacks were made by the Australians of 


the 2nd Brigade and 8th Light Horse against German 
Officer’s Trench, on the extreme right of the Anzac line, and 
im the centre from Russell’s Top against the Turkish position 
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on the Nek and Baby 700. These attacks were repulsed 
but helped to contain reserves on Battleship Hill for a fey 
hours. 


8. Tor Marin ATTACK. 


(a) Distribution of Troops. 
For the main attack the troops were told off in two 
Covering Columns, and two Assaulting Columns, distributed 
as follows, with Corps and Divisional Reserves : 


Right Covering Column. Left Covering Column. 
Brigadier-General A. H. Russell. Brigadier-General J. H. Travers, 
N.Z. Mounted Rifles Brigade. Headquarters 40th Brigade. 

Otago Mounted Rifles Regiment. Half 72nd Company R.E. 

The Maori Contingent. 4th South Wales Borderers. 

The N.Z. Field Troop. 5th Wiltshire Regiment. 

Right Assaulting Column. Left Assaulting Column, 

Brigadier-General F. E. Johnston. Brigadier-General H. V. Cox. 

N.Z. Infantry Brigade. 29th Indian Infantry Brigade. 

Indian Mountain Battery (less 1 sec.). 4th Australian Infantry Brigade. 

One Company N.Z. Engineers. Indian Mountain Battery (less 1 sec), 


One Company N.Z. Engineers. 


Divisional Reserve. 


(1) At mouth of Chailak Dere. (2) At mouth of Aghyl Dere. 
6th South Lancashire Regiment. 39th Infantry Brigade. 
8th Welsh Pioneers. Half 72nd Company R.E. 


Corps Reserve. 
29th Infantry Brigade (in Rest Gully). 
38th Infantry Brigade (less 6th South Lancashire Regiment) (in Reserve Gully). 
88th Company R.E. 


The remainder of the 40th Infantry Brigade, consisting 
of 8th Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 8th Cheshire Regiment, and 
71st Company R.E., were to assist in the operations in the 
centre about Russell’s Top, Walker’s Ridge, and Quinn's 
Post, the Fusiliers being divided between two sections. 
The dispersal of the 13th Division was thus complete. 

The Covering Columns were to carry out the first item 
in the sequence of operations detailed in paragraph 5, 
‘‘ Plan of Operations,”’ thus opening the way for the Assault- 
ing Columns to execute the second item. The Reserves 
would be used according to circumstances. 


(6) The Right Attack. 


At 9.30 p.m. on August 6th the Right Covering Column 
surprised and captured Old No. 3 Post, and then attacked 
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Bauchop’s Hill and the Chailak Dere. These attacks were 
successful, and Table Top was also carried. These move- 
ments enabled the Right Assaulting Column, in two columns, 
to enter the Sazli Beit and Chailak Deres by midnight, and 
they pressed up the ravines and began at 1.30 a.m. a fight 
for Rhododendron Spur. 


(c) The Left Attack. 


The Left Covering Column marched along the beach 
past the mouth of the Aghyl Dere, and captured a succession 
of trenches, occupying the whole of Damakjelik Bair by 
12.30 a.m. The Left Assaulting Column immediately fol- 
lowed, entered the Aghyl Dere at 12.30 a.m., surprised the 
enemy there, and captured prisoners and material. As 
Sir Ian Hamilton wrote: ‘“‘the grand attack was now in 
full swing, but the darkness of the night, density of the 
scrub, hands and knees progress up the spurs, sheer physical 
fatigue, exhaustion of the spirit, caused by repeated hair- 
breadth escapes from the hail of random bullets—all these 
had combined to take the edge off the energies of our troops.” 


9. Tur 7TH OF AUGUST. 


By dawn much had been accomplished. Of the Left 
Assaulting Column, the 4th Australian Brigade had reached 
the line of the Azma Dere, the upper reaches of the Azmak 
Dere, and the 29th Indian Infantry Brigade held the ridge 
west of the Farm below Chunuk Bair, and extended along the 
ridge to the north-east. Of this situation Sir Ian Hamilton 
wrote: “The enemy had been flung back from ridge to 
ridge; an excellent line for the renewal of the attack had 
been secured, and, except for the exhaustion of the troops, 
the auspices were propitious.” But the exhaustion of the 
troops was the decisive factor ! 

The Right Assaulting Column had meanwhile been 
advancing up the Sazli Beit and Chailak Deres. By dawn 
they were on the lower slopes of Rhododendron Spur ; 
they moved up the spur, gaining touch with the Indian 
Brigade on their left. “‘ Eventually,” says Sir Ian, “ they 
entrenched on the top of Rhododendron Spur, a quarter of 
a mile short of Chunuk Bair, that is, of victory.” 

During the day the Divisional Reserves were thrown 
into the battle. The 39th Brigade was to reinforce General 
Cox, but it reached the front too late, and the attack was 
abandoned for the day. The 7th Gloucesters joined the 
New Zealand Infantry Brigade, while their place in the 
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39th Brigade was taken by the 6th South Lancashire 
The 8th Welsh Pioneers also joined General Johnston; 
command on Rhododendron Spur. 

In the evening the three remaining battalions of Geneml 
Baldwin’s 38th Brigade were sent under his command t 
bivouac in the Chailak Dere, to take the place of the Divi. 
sional Reserve, but the 6th King’s Own Royal Lancaster 
were detached to reinforce the 4th Australian Brigade, 
leaving General Baldwin only the 6th Loyal North Langs 
and the 6th East Lancs. The Turks continued to attack 
Lone Pine, absorbing Australian reserves. Thus while on 
our side there was increasing exhaustion, the Turks continued 
to gather fresh strength. General Birdwood said that “ the 
troops had performed a feat without parallel”; but ther 
is a limit to human endurance ! 


10. Tur 8TH or AvaustT. 


During the afternoon of August 7th, the troops were 
reorganized in three columns for a fresh advance, to take 
place at 4.30 a.m. on the 8th. The columns were composed 
as follows : 


Right Column : Brigadier-General F. E. Johnston. 26th 
Indian Mountain Battery (less 1 section), Auckland 
Mounted Rifles, New Zealand Infantry Brigade, 
7th Gloucesters, 8th Welsh Pioneers, Maori Con- 
tingent. 

Centre and Left Columns: Brigadier-General H. V. Cox. 
21st Indian Mountain Battery (less 1 section), 
4th Australian Brigade, 39th Infantry Brigade (less 
7th Gloucesters), 6th South Lancs, 29th Indian 
Brigade. 


The Right Column was to climb Chunuk Bair Ridge; 
the Left Column was to make for the prolongation of the 
ridge north-east of Koja Chemen Tepe, the culminating 
peak of the range. The 6th King’s Own were to occupy the 
Australians’ trenches previous to the assault. 

At the appointed hour the Right Column established 
themselves on the crest of Chunuk Bair. Here terrible 
losses were incurred from the enemy’s persistent attacks, 
especially by the Gloucesters, who were practically destroyed, 
but held on in groups after losing all their officers. In the 
centre the 39th Infantry Brigade and the Indian Brigade 
moved against the main ridge of Chunuk Bair, but made 
little progress, and that only on the spur north-east of the 
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Farm. On the left the 4th Australian Brigade advanced 
from the Azma Dere against the lower slopes of Abd el 
Rahman Bair, a spur running due north from Koja Chemen 
Tepe, but were forced back by the fire of infantry and 
machine guns. Thus by evening the renewed attack was 
checked. But one more attempt was to be made to gain 
the heights of Sari Bair. 


ll. THe 9TH oF AUGUST. 


The 38th Brigade, under General Baldwin reinforced by 
two battalions a the 29th Brigade and the 5th Wiltshires, 
belonging to the 40th Brigade, was now to furnish the 
driving force for the final attack. This was to be made by 
three columns organized as follows: 


No. 1 Column: Brigadier-General F. E. Johnston. 
26th Indian Mountain Battery (less 1 section), 
Auckland and Wellington Mounted Rifles, N.Z. 
Infantry Brigade, 8th Welsh Pioneers. 

No. 2 Column: Brigadier-General H. V. Cox. 21st 
Indian Mountain Battery (less 1 section), 4th 
Australian Brigade, 39th Infantry Brigade (less 
7th Gloucesters), 6th South Lancs, 29th Indian 
Brigade. 

No. 3 Column: Brigadier-General A. H. Baldwin. 
38th Infantry Brigade (less 2 battalions), and two 
battalions 29th Infantry Brigade, viz. 10th Hants 
and 6th Royal Irish Rifles, and the 5th Wilts, 
from the 40th Brigade. 


No. 1 Column was to consolidate the ground already 
gained on the right flank of the attack, and in co-operation 
with the other columns to gain Chunuk Bair and extend 
south-east. No. 2 was to attack Hill Q on the Chunuk 
Bair Ridge. No. 3 Column was to make the main attack, 
and, being composed of five fresh battalions, the issue of 
the battle depended upon its action. There was to be an 
artillery bombardment from 4.30 to 5.15 a.m., No. 3 Column 
was to proceed up the Chailak Dere until its head reached 
General Johnston’s Headquarters. It was then to deploy 
for attack behind the New Zealanders’ line. 

General Baldwin began his march up the Chailak Dere 
before dawn, but his way was blocked by mules and wounded. 
Guides led him in a wrong direction, and he turned back, 
entered the Aghyl Dere, and made his way to the Farm 
after a difficult march. Sir Ian Hamilton said that “ General 
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Baldwin lost his way,” and that ‘“‘ the mischance was dy 
to the fact that time did not admit of a careful detaile 
reconnaissance of routes, which is so essential where oper. 
tions are to be carried out by night.” It was now 5.15 am, 
when his column should have been attacking Hill Q. 

At this moment some of the 6th Gurkhas, 6th South 
Lancashires, and 9th Royal Warwicks reached the cres 
of Sari Bair between Hill Q and Chunuk Bair. The 
drove the Turks down the far side and pursued them dow 
the slope. If Baldwin’s column had reached the ridge, the 
situation might be saved. But instead, a salvo of high 
explosive shells burst among the English and Gurkhas, 
It was thought at the time that these were from naval 
guns which had begun their fire too late and hence continued 
it beyond the appointed time. At any rate it threw the 
attackers into confusion. The Turks saw their chance, 
rallied, and swept the hitherto victorious stormers over the 
crest again. Baldwin had deployed his men at the Farn, 
but they could make no headway against the Turks who now 
lined the crest. 

That evening the line ran along Rhododendron Spur to 
the crest of Chunuk Bair, but the trenches were shallov, 
unprotected by wire, and sited behind the crest line, where 
there were no look-out posts. From Chunuk Bair the line 
ran down to the Farm and thence due north to the Azma 
Dere southern watershed, and from thence to the sea near 
Azmak Kuyu. 


12. Tue Last PHASE. 


During the night the line was reorganized. The troops 
on Chunuk Bair were relieved by the 6th Loyal North Lan- 
cashire and the 5th Wilts Regiment. The trenches there 
were occupied by the North Lancs, who began to improve 
them and to dig on the crest line, but they had not time to 
do much. The Wiltshires were delayed by a difficult night 
march, and did not arrive until 3.30 a.m., when they were 
placed below Chunuk Bair by a guide, in a position where 
they were said to be secure from fire, but at dawn they 
found themselves under a heavy fire and began to dig in 
At daybreak the Turks delivered an attack along the whole 
line, charging down upon Chunuk Bair with a Division and 
three battalions. The Lancashires were overwhelmed, and 
the Wiltshires were then rushed from the south side and 
almost annihilated. The; enemy, no longer contained by 
the Lone Pine attack, continued to move reinforcements 
up from Battleship Hill. Masses poured over the crest into 
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the valley in four lines, and a fierce fight took place about 
the Farm, where General Baldwin and all his staff were 
killed, as well as the gallant Street, Staff Captain of the 
39th Brigade, who had rallied disorganized troops in the 
Aghyl Dere and brought them back to the Farm. At length 
the masses of the Turks, of whom few survived, were driven 
back; their shattered remnants regained the crest, and 
by ten o’clock they were back in their trenches, leaving a 
trail of dead and wounded. But the British attack was 
finally checked. 

The Turks had also carried out subsidiary attacks at 
Azmak Dere and Damakjelik Bair, but these were bloodily 
repulsed. The British loss in the four days’ battles was not 
less than 12,000, of which the 13th Division had 6,000 out 
of 10,000 killed and wounded. Ten commanding officers 
out of thirteen in that Division were killed or wounded, and 
the Warwicks and Worcesters had lost every officer. 

This was the last phase of the battle of Sari Bair. Much 
ground had been gained, but the commanding heights 
remained in the hands of the Turks, and the objectives of 
the British Commander had not been gained. The line 
was now consolidated, being much what it was on the 
evening of the 9th. But we had lost our footing on Chunuk 
Bair, and at Rhododendron Spur the Turkish trenches were 
pushed up into close contact. 


13. Tor CAUSES OF FAILURE. 


Criticisms of operations of war should be based on first 
principles, their observance, or their neglect. The first 
great principle, which was neglected from the initial stages 
in the Dardanelles Campaign, is concentration of superior 
strength at the decisive point and moment. It is not, 
however, within the scope of this brief narrative of one 
tactical operation to dilate on the isolated action of the 
fleet in the first bombardments; to explain how a funda- 
mental principle was violated, as applicable by sea as by 
land, in defiance of which the navy attempted the passage 
of a defile before the flanks were secured. But it may be 
pointed out that in the defile of the Dardanelles the flanks 
could be secured by land forces only, and that even if the 
fleet had forced the passage, its communications would 
have been cut as were those of Admiral Duckworth in 1807. 

It is beyond the province of this review to deal in detail 
with the primary error of the War Office Staff in failing to 
organize the dispatch of the expedition by sea in accordance 
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with principles which should have been known to that 
staff above all staffs in the world, resulting in the elimination 
of the element of surprise, and giving the enemy time to 
reinforce and strengthen his defences. But these factors 
had an influence on all subsequent operations, and are there- 
fore mentioned here. 

Some of the immediate causes of the failure of the battle 
were beyond local control or prevision. Of these the chief 
was the inaction at Suvla Bay, which rendered the Anzac 
operations isolated and unsupported. But some of the 
local causes of the lack of success at Sari Bair are faintly 
indicated in the Report of the Dardanelles Commission. 
In paragraph 198 of the Report we are told that “in the 
plan of operations too little importance was attached to 
natural difficulties. We doubt whether it was prudent or 
advantageous to order night advances through so difficult 
a country, especially as no complete preliminary reconnais- 
sance had been or could have been made.” Later, in their 
General Conclusions, the Commission said: ‘‘ We think the 
plan of attack from Anzac and Suvla open to criticism. The 
country over which the attack had to be made was very 
difficult, especially at Anzac. In order to obtain if possible 
the element of surprise, the main advance of the Anzac 
force up the north-western spurs of Sari Bair was undertaken 
at night, the risk of misdirection and failure being increased 
thereby. The plan, however, was decided upon after a 
consideration of other plans, and with the concurrence 
of the Commander of the Anzac Corps, who had been in 
command since the first landing.” 

The whole plan of operations was certainly complicated, 
and lacked in design, and consequently in execution, that 
simplicity which is inherent and essential in all successful 
operations of war. All great actions have been simple! 
Little account was taken, not only of natural difficulties, but 
of human limitations. The original appreciation of the 
situation, and the plan which emanated from it, bears the 
impress of academic and not of practical minds. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature was the dis- 
tribution of the troops. They were distributed in such a 
manner that original formations disappeared. Divisions 
were broken up, their component parts being intermixed 
with no attention to the principle that formations should 
be retained intact, which is indeed the reason for their 
existence. This is especially essential with new, partially 
trained, or non-regular troops. The usual recognized method 
is to allot a definite task, a definite area, or a definite front 
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of attack to each Division. If this principle be not observed, 
the whole raison @étre of organized formations disappears. 
By breaking up the 13th Division, for example, that forma- 
tion lost all the cohesion which had been gained by its 
very creation and by ten months’ training. Had the 
Divisional organization been retained and the Division been 
given a definite task, its preparation for war under the 
direction of an experienced staff would have borne fruit. 
Taken out of the hands of its commander, divided among 
various columns in which even Brigades were not kept 
together, with Battalions flung here and there, the 13th 
Division was completely disorganized in the initial orders, 
Its commander was left without his troops, and the staff 
without that definite control which would have provided 
that battalions were not misled, would have ensured their 
supply, and avoided mischances such as the blocking of the 
Aghyl Dere at a critical moment. 

It has been recognized for more than a hundred years 
that night operations undertaken under these conditions 
frequently fail. Nothing is so exhausting, even under 
peace conditions and in well-known country. But here was 
rough and intricate ground. The men were exhausted 
before being called upon to make the maximum effort. 
On this subject our Field Service Regulations were particu- 
larly sound. They expounded principles based on past 
experience. The book says: 


A thorough reconnaissance is an essential prelude to a night assault or a 
night advance, and should rarely be dispensed with in a night march. Under 
exceptionally favourable conditions, e.g. when good roads, reliable guides, and 
good maps are available, a night march may be successfully carried out without 
this preliminary. But every commander who orders a night operation which 
is not preceded by a complete reconnaissance, increases the risk of failure and 
incurs a heavy responsibility. 


None of these favourable conditions was present at 
Anzac, and the risk of failure was greatly increased. 

The Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
recognized this principle after his failure in a small night 
operation at Seringapatam. He told Lord Mornington that 
he “resolved after this never to attack by night without 
&@ previous reconnaissance by day.’’ But those who incurred 
the “heavy responsibility’ at Anzac rushed in where 
Wellington feared to tread ! 

In these adverse circumstances the troops did all that 
could be expected of them. Suffering from thirst in a 
tropical climate, from the fire of the enemy, from exhaustion 
due to night operations over a wild and intricate country, 
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they fought with gallantry and determination against great 
odds. The bones of the lost legions lie thick upon the 
Battlefields of Gallipoli. The column that commemorates 
their deeds gleams upon the cliff, like the tomb of Themis. 
tocles on the rock of Salamis, high o’er the land where they 
died, but not all in vain, for they left us the imperishable 
monument of their glory. 
HELLESPONT 
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An Englishman stood on the deck of a great red-funnelled 
steamer that was rolling across the blue waters of the 
Minch one glowing September afternoon and watched the 
white houses of Stornoway and the grey castle which 
dominates them grow more and more distinct. He had 
been travelling for many hours, and several more must 
necessarily elapse before he reached his journey’s end; but 
he felt no fatigue, either of mind or body, for not only 
was he young, of that happy age when the clouds and 
tears of morning far more than counterbalance the best 
light of evening—a period which reviewed through the 
chastening spectacles of later years seems to have been 
almost impossibly beatific—but in addition he was tasting 
that rarest of pleasures, holiday travel in a new and 
beautiful country. Not that he looked on the island he 
was approaching as altogether strange to him; he remem- 
bered how one Frank Lavender had once come to Stornoway 
in this very steamer, and with a half-smile he. wondered if 
he too would find some beautiful Princess of Thule awaiting 
him at his journey’s end. But delightful as such an even- 
tuality might usually have appeared to the young man in 
question, it did not seriously appeal to him on the present 
occasion, when another less romantic, but for the moment 
even more attractive, prospect was revealing itself to him. 
For was he not bidden to a Hebridean shooting lodge, and 
had not his host concluded his invitation by telling him 
to bring a rifle with him, as he might get a “chance at 
a stag” ? 

Now the idea of this had excited his youthful imagination 
to an incredible extent. Grouse he had killed in plenty, 
and even salmon, but that he would ever get the chance 
of deer-stalking had never occurred to him as within the 
bounds of probability, and for days past the prospect of 
doing so had occupied his thoughts to the exclusion of most 
other mundane matters. He had hired the rifle from his 
gunmaker, and inflated by its possession had not failed to 
impress on his envious contemporaries at his Club that he 
was “going North for some stalking.” In this he lied a 
little, and knew that he lied, for he was equally aware that 
the shooting to which he was invited was not a deer forest, 
hor even ‘“‘ sheep ground,” but merely one of those grouse 
moors of which agents say that “deer are sometimes on 
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the ground”’—a statement which the wise man interprets in 
its literal sense, namely, that they are more generally else- 
where. But the young man chose to look on the deer ag 
a certain fact—as who would not have done at his age? 
—and yearned impatiently for the day when he might 
devastate the Cervide of the Hebrides. Visions of “ rights 
and lefts”; of Royals dropped stone dead at unheard-of 
distances, and, above all, perhaps, of antlered heads decora- 
ting the walls of his chambers in London, seethed in his 
imagination. Alas! how little did he foresee how many of 
those beautiful shining brass cartridges with which he had 
provided himself would journey south again, intact in their 
brown-paper wrappings ! 

The Englishman was presently landed on the quay of 
Stornoway, where a grey little old man, clad in well-worn 
homespun, met him, and after inquiring if he “‘ wass the 
shentleman for Inverlasta,” led the way to a curious 
tub-like vehicle drawn by two sturdy little horses, into 
which the stranger and his luggage were with difficulty 
bestowed. The little old man mounted the box and drove 
briskly away through}the streets of the tiny town, and the 
Englishman was minded of the King of Borva, and wondered 
at which of the shops they passed he had purchased the 
cairngorm brooch which had so excited the contempt of his 
future son-in-law. 

That drive on that sunny autumn afternoon will ever 
live with the Englishman as one of his happiest memories. 
Brown moors stretched vast and desolate on either side of 
the road which showed white and dusty against them; 
away to the south a great range of hills rose purple and 
mysterious ; the sun shone hot from out a cloudless sky; 
the south wind blew gently off a bright blue sea warm with 
the kiss of the Gulf Stream and stirred the young man’s 
blood within him until he felt as though he could have 
shouted aloud from sheer joy of life. Everything on this 
wonderful island was strange and delightful. As they 
trotted steadily along the road over the rise and fall of the 
moors they crossed peat-stained streams winding sluggishly 
through the brown wastes, which the stranger could scarce 
believe were salmon rivers; and skirted innumerable lochans, 
which in answer to his eager inquiries were only credited 
with holding “ chust trouties”; anon they passed queer 
beehive-looking cabins, whence swarmed sunburnt children 
that padded barefooted after the carriage; they met @ 
sturdy black-haired, short-kilted woman bent double under 
a great creel of peats, followed by her husband gravely 
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smoking a pipe as his share of the labour; once the little 
old driver pointed with his whip to a speck hanging motion- 
less in the quivering sky and said “eagle’’; they saw great 
flocks of ravens, and occasionally they drove into a covey 
of grouse “ dusting” on the road, which scarce troubled to 
move out of their way—a fact which mightily astonished 
the Englishman, accustomed to the ways of Yorkshire moor 
fowl. It was not until long after the glowing sun had sunk 
glorious into the Western Atlantic, and the chill of an 
autumn evening had set in, that the traveller reached his 
destination, but I think that even then he would not have 
been unwilling to live that afternoon over again. Ah me! 
what would he not give now to be able to set the clock 
back through the years that have passed since, and taste 
once more the eager freshness of youth? For there 
came to him a period of which he can never see the like 
again; every day the sun shone and the gentle south wind 
blew; every morning he woke to the certainty of glowing 
health, and congenial sport wherewith to occupy it. He 
shot grouse, that were sometimes so tame that they refused 
to rise until Duncan McLeod threw his stick at them! and 
snipe that were less unsuspicious in their ways; he fished 
for salmon and sea trout in the brown moorland lochs, and 
for saithe and lythe in the clear blue sea; he saw eagles, 
and whales, and seals, and fruitlessly essayed the destruction 
of these latter with his new rifle, so that he longed more 
eagerly than ever for the time when he might bring it to 
bear on the fat broadside of a stationary stag instead of on 
a sleek round head bobbing and rolling in the ceaseless swell 
of the Atlantic. 

But as yet this was not to be. There was only part of 
the ground on which deer were ever to be found, a great 
expanse of green, wind-swept turf studded with masses of 
grey trap rock bordering the sea-shore, and between which 
and the hills of the deer forests proper lay a vast stretch 
of flat moorland. It was in itself almost a deer forest in 
miniature: little corries of short, sweet grass—veritable 
prés salés—and steep rocky knolls. At certain seasons of 
the year it would be full of deer, which, like the jaded 
Londoner who betakes himself to Brighton or Margate, had 
come down from the highlands for change of diet and sea 
air; but, with the approach of autumn, when the red stag’s 
fancy “lightly turns to thoughts of love,” they only visited 
it in occasional fits of caprice, or to escape the too persistent 
attentions of the sportsmen in the deer forests, and days 
and even weeks would pass without a sign of them. 
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Thus it was that the Englishman had to possess his son] 
in patience. He had been promised that by reason of his 
youth and inexperience he should have the first day's 
stalking that opportunity offered; and every morning he 
eagerly sought Duncan McLeod, the head keeper, hoping to 
hear his chance had come at last. But alas! every mom 
ing Duncan had the same depressing tale—‘‘ there wuss not 
anny deer on the ground at ahl”—and the young man 
became despondent, thinking his beautiful rifle would 
return virgin to its lawful owner in Bond Street. Still, 
everything comes to him who waits long enough, and late 
one night he was mysteriously summoned from the smoking. 
room, and found Duncan waiting in the porch with the 
long-looked-for news that they would stalk on the morrov, 
as a “ fine big lot of deer”? had come down from the forest, 

The sun shone bright on the following morning when 
the Englishman quitted the little shooting lodge, in the 
porch of which the rest of the guests had congregated to 
witness his departure, the ladies waving farewells and 
wishes for good luck, the men indulging in ill-bred pleasantries 
as to the prospect of venison for dinner. But the novice 
was far too well pleased with himself to heed such miserable 
attempts at humour; he had as many Express cartridges 
bestowed about his person as would have served him for 
a week’s driving in the Black Mount or Glen Bruar, and felt 
quite confident of success; and as he and Duncan started 
off, attended by old Peter McDonald bearing the rifle, his 
only regret was that the fellows at the Club could not see 
him now. 

Yet as the day wore on his enthusiasm waned a little. 
It took them two hours of steady walking before they 
reached the spot where Duncan proposed to begin operations ; 
then he made a fresh detour to get the wind exactly to his 
liking; and even when they began to try their ground, 
their progress seemed so lamentably slow that the young 
man waxed impatient, and inwardly cursed Duncan for a 
potterer, though at heart he knew he was unjust in doing 
so, for even he, neophyte as he was, could see the necessity 
for caution. Here were no bare hill faces, no vast corries 
whereon a man could mark his quarry a mile away, but 
a bewildering succession of little valleys and ridges of rock, 
where currents of wind seemed to blow from all quarters 
at once. Indeed, it was not until late in the afternoon that 
Duncan, spying from acommanding rock, announced without 
taking his glass from his eye: “‘ I hef them noo, and there is 
a shootable peast among them!” Old Peter ‘‘ had” them 
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too; despite his sixty summers he needed no telescope to 
fnd them, and forthwith there ensued a muttered Gaelic 
colloquy, to which the Englishman listened with a humble 
feeling of inferiority. He too would fain have spied the 
deer, but his eye, untrained to the use of a telescope, could 
oly make out a blur of brown on a sunny hill-side. Pre- 
gntly Duncan shut up his glass, and, signing to the others 
to follow him, went off at a great pace, which he kept up 
for nearly a mile, until he came to a place where two little 
valleys met and merged into one. Here he stopped, and, 
picking a tuft of cotton-grass, tossed it into the air. It 
floated lazily away over his shoulder, and, sticking his 
stalking-crook into the ground, he half-drew the rifle from 
its macintosh cover, and signed to its owner to give him 
a couple of cartridges. Then, carefully setting the safety- 
catch, he whispered: ‘‘ Now we must craal, and you must 
craal like me, and will not raise your hett at ahl until I 
tell you.” 

How long that crawl really lasted the tyro could not 
guess, but it seemed as many hours as it was probably 
minutes. The sun beat hot on his back, and the moisture 
from the sodden ground soaked through his clothes to his 
very skin; tiny insects buzzed and hummed and bit; his 
mouth became parched and dry, and he felt an enormous 
desire to lift his head and look around him, but he resisted 
the temptation and kept his eye glued to the soles of 
Duncan’s boots until their owner stopped and motioned 
that he should move up alongside of him. When he had 
done so, he was told in a whisper that they could not get 
any closer to the deer, which were lying down, and 
that they must wait until they rose; that he might take 
a peep at them, but to raise his head very carefully. The 
Englishman paused ere he did so; he felt nervous and 
excited, and the glimpse he eventually got of the deer did 
not reassure him. It was amazing to him that such large 
animals could appear so small and so indistinct at such a 
short distance, and at first he could hardly distinguish the 
stags from the hinds. But Duncan presently whispered 
that the best stag was the fifth beast from the right, and 
that he was to keep his eye on it; and so they lay until 
the young man became cramped and wretched; he could 
hear his heart thumping steadily against the damp moss on 
which he was lying, and he felt a curious feeling of revulsion 
at the idea of having to fire off the rifle. After a time there 
was @ movement among the deer: a hind rose and began 
to feed, and others followed suit; two young stags clashed 
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their horns together in play, but the bulk of them ly 
quietly chewing their cuds; and Duncan, smuggling close 
into the ground, got out his glass to spy them closer. nj 
then the Englishman became suddenly aware that th 
nearest hind had stopped feeding and was gazing fixedly ip 
their direction—he thinks to this day it was the glint o 
Duncan’s telescope—and soon another and yet another did 
likewise. Then the rest of the deer began to rise, som 
hurriedly, some leisurely glancing around them to find the 
cause of alarm, and finally the biggest stag got lazily to 
his feet, stretching himself and yawning. Duncan gently 
pushed the rifle to the young man’s hand with a muttered 
injunction to “tak time.” The Englishman pulled the 
rifle to him; his heart was beating louder than ever, but 
somehow he felt cooler and more confident. The dee 
were all bunching and huddling together now, and he lost 
sight of the stag for the moment, till, as the others began to 
stream away, it suddenly stood out by itself. ‘* Noo, shutt, 
shutt,” hissed Duncan, and the young man did so. But he 
was not accustomed to shooting lying prone on his stomach; 
his arms were cramped and aching, a sort of mist seemed 
to come across his eyes, and even as he pulled the trigger 
he knew that his foresight was wavering all over the hill 
side—anywhere but on the stag’s shoulder. 

He would fain have sprung to his feet to try to get in 
another shot, but Duncan’s hand on his shoulder pressed 
him to the ground, and kept him there till the deer had 
clattered and galloped out of sight; then, and not till then, 
did Duncan rise, and, seizing up the rifle, adjured the young 
man to “rin” with him. What a run that was! Across 
a flat swampy bottom, up a steep little brae, down its 
opposite rock-strewn face, over a wide stretch of heather, 
and up another hill, and as they reached its crest, behold! 
Duncan’s strategy had been correct, for the deer were 
stringing across the little valley below them, not two 
hundred yards away. The stag was last of all, coming 
along so leisurely that when opposite to them it actually 
stood still for a moment, clearly defined against a great grey 
boulder. The novice saw his opportunity, and braced hin- 
self together; despite his panting lungs and heaving chest 
he threw his rifle tight into his shoulder, and got the glitter- 
ing foresight steady on the stag’s flank before he pulled the 
trigger. But alas! he miscalculated his distance by ever 
go little, and took his sight too full; the bullet splashed on 
the rock scarce an inch above the beast’s spine; before he 
could get in another barrel it galloped madly in among the 
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rest of the deer, and as they disappeared from view over 
the opposite hill, Duncan, for once forgetting his manners, 
flung his arms up to heaven with a splendid groan! 


* * * * * 


There may possibly exist philosophers of our hero’s age 
who can accept such a grievous disappointment as this with 
resignation, but he was not one of them. For days after- 
wards he was tortured by deep mental anguish and bitter 
self-recrimination, and he reviled equally his own incapacity 
and the harshness of Fate. In his youthful arrogance he 
had not deemed it possible that Fortune could treat him so 
scurvily, and the fickle goddess, conscious of her power, 
resolved that a further chastening must purge the affront, 
and when but one day remained ere his holiday would come 
to an end, and he would have to return south, ordained that 
deer should be again on the ground, and that his kind host 
should give him the privilege of another day’s stalking. 

Thus he had sallied forth once more, slightly subdued in 
spirit, but not lacking confidence. He had barely got a mile 
from the lodge before Duncan had spied deer; he had 
been vouchsafed a ridiculously easy stalk, an even easier 
shot, and—he had missed again! There had been no 
question this time of crawling, or waiting, or cramped 
positions ; he had merely had to walk quietly up to a big 
rock, to rest his rifle on a folded handkerchief on the top 
of it, to take a leisurely, deliberate “‘ pot” shot at a stag 
feeding broadside on, little more than a hundred yards 
distant, and he had failed through sheer incompetence. 


* * * * ue 


Late in the afternoon of the same day the Englishman 
and his two attendants were still tramping the little forest, 
if such it can be fairly styled. His misery was so great as 
to have reached the dull or apathetic stage—remember, 
intolerant reader, that he was very young. He followed 
Duncan listlessly; he found himself thinking about a 
hundred other things rather than the business in hand, and 
he would fain have gone home hours before. But kind 
Duncan McLeod had taken a liking to the young man, and 
was determined he should not throw away any chance of 
tetrieving his ill-luck before he went away to smoky, sport- 
less London, and had insisted on following on the line of 
the deer. In such cramped stalking-ground this was neces- 
sarily a slow operation ; they had been walking and tracking 
and spying—uselessly as it seemed to the dejected English- 
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man—for many hours; it was getting late and they were 
far from home—indeed, they had worked almost to the 
march of their ground, to the very shore of the sea, and it 
was evident that now neither Duncan nor Peter had any 
hope of success; but the former went off for a final spy, 
leaving the others to sit down and light their pipes. But 
they had hardly got them under way when Duncan came 
racing back, his face ablaze with excitement. ‘‘ Quick! 
quick!” he panted, and the Englishman, seizing the rifle, 
scrambled headlong after him to the crest of a knoll of 
rock. Scarce a hundred yards away the deer were quietly 
cropping the herbage of a grassy dune! There was no 
need for Duncan to point out the master stag, clearly out- 


lined against the evening sky; it was standing out by itself | 


on a projecting ledge of rock—an ideal chance, yet no easier 
than those the Englishman had already missed. But now 
he had no time for nervousness or “stag fever”; quick 
as thought he threw his rifle into his shoulder and found 
the beast’s heart, and as the report rang out on the still 
autumn evening the stag sprang high into the air, and 
with one convulsive bound fell thirty feet on to the benty 
shore of the blue Atlantic it would never see again. 

It is probable that the Englishman has never tasted 
since, or will ever taste again, such sudden revulsion of 
feeling as was his at that moment. Despondency, fatigue, 
dejection, were all forgotten as though they had never 
existed, and the joy of life came back as if by magic. Nor 
indeed can any greater pleasure be vouchsafed to mortal 
man than to succeed where he has failed, and to regain his 
own self-respect and the approval of others. For neither 


Peter nor Duncan were chary of panegyrics, and as the | 
former sharpened his knife on the sole of his boot preparatory | 
to the gralloch, he remarked that “‘ there would not be 4 | 


nena 


Srna 


prettier shot, nor a better stag killed in the Lews this season | 


—no, nor in Harris neither.”’ Not indeed that the stag was 
really a heavy one; few Hebridean deer ever attain any 
great size either of body or antlers, and in many a mainland 
forest it would have been looked on as only a small beast. 

The stag had been killed not far from a little croft, 
whither with some difficulty they half-dragged, half-carried, 
it, and then, borrowing a boat from the crofter, they rowed 
quietly home up the great sea loch on which the lodge was 
situated, thereby saving themselves a long tramp of many 
weary miles. 

And now came a perfect finale to a glorious day. The 
Englishman sat in the stern of the boat, with his feet resting 
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on the corpse of his victim, and smoked that delicious pipe 
which is the reward of successful hard work; the soft smell 
of the sea filled his nostrils, and the gentle plash of the oars 
lulled his senses; he lazily watched the distant hills of 
Sutherland change from gold to purple, and from purple 
to grey; he felt at peace with himself and with Fate; and 
then, as twilight crept gently over land and sea, and the 
evening star shone in the clear northern sky, they came in 
sight of the twinkling lights of the lodge, and he remembered 
with a sigh that his holiday was over. 


P. STEPHENS 


IRISH LOYALISTS AND COMPENSATION 


THE recent debate in the House of Lords came to an abrupt 
conclusion, leaving behind it an uneasy feeling that His 
Majesty’s Government feared the result of an open inquiry, 
The Irish Loyalists desired some form of Parliamentary 
Committee which would demand evidence from those who 
were desirous of giving it—evidence which could be subjected 
to the most severe cross-examination which the Law Officers 
of the Crown might produce, and which would afterwards 
be published in the form of a Blue Book, so that the British 
public might form its own opinion as to the truth of the 
matter. The Government seemed to show how it disliked 
the idea of such an inquiry and its consequent publication, 
and, as is usually the case, the publication of the true state 
of affairs was compromised: this time by a promise of 
hospitality at the Colonial Office to a small deputation from 
the malcontents. The writer has formed part of several 
such Irish deputations, the result of which has always been 
and will invariably be the same as pouring a bucket of fresh 
water into the Atlantic Ocean. The fact of refusing an open 
inquiry is regrettable, as it creates the idea that the Con- 
servative Government—nominally the champions of the cause 
of the Irish Loyalists—has a case which cannot bear the light 
of day. 

The writer, who is an unrepentant anti-Home Ruler, 
would like from the commencement of this article to make 
it plain that, although he has suffered by the burning of his 
house, he cannot on the whole complain of the consequent 
treatment of his claim by the Government of the Free 
State. As soon as he learnt of the destruction of his property 
he placed the matter in the hands of the ablest and most 
fair-minded men in Ireland with instructions to claim such 
compensation as would be just to himself and to the com- 
munity at large. After prolonged proceedings, during which 
every kind of difficulty seemed to arise in the way of 
completion, he received an award which in the circumstances 
he considered was not inadequate to the value of the pro- 
perty had the amount been paid in cash instead of in 
depreciated Free State Bonds. In using the expression 
“in the circumstances” allusion is made to the market 
value of a country house in Ireland in the Free State, outside 
the more immediate environs of Dublin. 

For many years the demand for Irish country houses has 
been gradually depreciating, and long before the war some 
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such houses were even abandoned and became derelict. 
The owner of a large Irish country house had often long been 
an object of commiseration, and the larger the size of his 
house, the more sympathy he deserved and received. In 
such circumstances it would be unreasonable to expect that 
for the destruction of a large house the proprietor should 
receive such compensation as would at post-war cost be 
sufficient to rebuild it on the same scale. If such a price 
were paid, the fortunate owner would be enabled to purchase 
not only a country house in England, but also a corresponding 
property with it, and find himself in a position which, per- 
haps, he had always envied, but never even in his wildest 
dreams contemplated as possible. The writer’s house in 
the west of Ireland was, fortunately for himself, a house of 
extremely moderate size, which in these days no doubt 
represented a greater value than would a large one; and 
although he only received almost exactly the same price for 
it as it cost to build when the cost of building was, as he 
believes, one-sixth of that of the present time, he is not 
discontented with the award. With the exception of 
Rockingham, there are few houses of any great size in the 
west of Ireland; and in the county of Mayo, according 
to English standards, there are, in the recollection of the 
writer, none at all; and this smallness no doubt adds to the 
market value of houses in such localities. Of course, part 
of the award was earmarked for rebuilding, but even here 
the Free State authorities were very reasonable, and when 
the writer’s representatives made it plain that in no circum- 
stances would he ever contemplate again residing in Ireland, 
permission was given that the rebuilding money should be 
expended in the erection of small houses, from which, when 
the state of the country allows of their creation, he hopes to 
receive a fair return. Of course, the question of rebuilding 
should be considered from every point of view. In many 
cases, were the Free State to insist on it, great hardship and 
injustice would ensue, and this is evidently recognized by 
the Free State Government. By permitting the erection of 
dwelling-houses of a different class, and by insisting on 
rebuilding only as regards part of the award, the Free State 
has acted reasonably and fairly, and such action should not 
be forgotten to their credit account. In cases where the 
owner has elected to rebuild his house, he can hardly com- 
plain if it-is rebuilt on a smaller scale according to post-war 
requirements, Even in England large houses have become 
a burden which is unbearable, and most owners would sell 
them if they could. Before the war, the owner of a palace 
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in Sussex or Hampshire—or indeed, in any English county 
—was an object of envy; now taste in this direction has 
altered, and this alteration, combined with the difficulty of 
obtaining domestic servants, the advent of the motor-car, 
the modern dislike of remaining in the same place for a long 
time, and the general worry of a big establishment, makes 
even a large English country house anything but a desirable 
possession, Many of the more far-seeing of English owner 
sold their large country houses for public institutions, such 
as lunatic asylums, some years ago, but unfortunately the 
demand for lunatics in this direction is greater than the 
supply, so many an unhappy owner has to place a brave 
face on his position and smile while his country house 
gnaws at his vitals and destroys him. 

The position in Ireland is the same as in England, only 
more so, and the owner of a large Irish country house which 
has been destroyed is really to be congratulated if the 
Government rebuilds his mansion on a scale more in accord- 
ance with present taste. However, the majority of the 
Irish gentry is said to have left or to be leaving, and it will 
be interesting to see in Ireland a country without an upper 
class—unless, indeed, the Free State Government should 
insist on its return by the institution of an Absentee Tax 
on all those who became “Free State Citizens ’’ under 
Article 3 of the Free State Constitution, 1922. This possi- 
bility, however, raises an important question outside the 
scope of these lines. 

Regarding Land Purchase and the losses incurred by 
landlords through the granting of Home Rule, one peer 
alluded to the question during the House of Lords debate as 
to the losses caused to the Irish landlords by leaving the 
residue of the Irish Land Purchase in the hands of the Free 
State Government. With all courtesy, however, to the 
excellence of his motive in so doing, his action appears to be 
illogical, for if the writer’s recollection is correct, this peer 
was one of the most enthusiastic followers of that band of 
Irish Unionists known as “The Anti-Partition League,” 
who so fervently embraced the cause of Home Rule. It is 
true that owing to the general situation arising out of 
the Great War, when many people began to think that 
some arrangement with Ireland would have to be con- 
cluded, other Irish Unionists, such as the writer of these 
lines, were willing for the sake of this greater cause to 
sacrifice the convictions of a life-time and accept a moderate 
form of Home Rule. After,' however, the general world 
situation had become more easy without any arrangement 
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having been reached, and the Anti-Partition League con- 
tinued to support Home Rule, those who had only 
considered Home Rule on account of the greater cause 
reconsidered their position. The Anti-Partition League, 
however, continued the campaign in favour of Home Rule, 
and in whatever measure its views influenced the Govern- 
ment in granting the principles of Home Rule, so to 
a corresponding extent, it would seem to the writer, is 
the Anti-Partition League responsible for the management of 
Land Purchase being handed over to the Irish Parliament. 
For that party advocated giving the control of such vital 
matters of self-government as taxation, fiscal control, and 
control of all local affairs to the Irish people; and how could 
that party—if it understood Ireland—expect in such cir- 
cumstances still to withhold from that same people the control 
of such a local affair as that of the very soil on which that 
people lived ?. Anyone who knew and understood Ireland 
always realized that if once the principle of Home Rule was 

nted, the simultaneous surrender of the management 
of Land Purchase to the Irish Parliament became inevitable, 
as has proved to be the case. 

The future of those Irish landlords who have not sold 
their estates under the various Land Acts of the British 
Government is a very grave one, for the terms offered to 
them by the Free State Land Act mean heavy losses on their 
incomes. Their position is all the more deplorable, since 
they have lost their chance of sales which were once within 
the grasp of most of them. At the commencement of this 
century the future of the Irish landlords was as bad as 
anything could be, and although rents were not being badly 
paid, yet the security for future payments was non-existent, 
and each year’s rental might well prove to be the last. 
The brilliant genius of the late Mr. George Wyndham saved 
the situation for the landlords, and gave them a last chance 
of realization by which the wiser ones were not slow to 
profit. At first, under the Wyndham Land Act, estates were 
sold at prices varying from twenty-seven to twenty-four 
years’ purchase of the total rents, to which was added a 
12 per cent. bonus, which meant in effect another three 
years’ rental added to the purchase price. Such prices were, 
of course, only paid for the best properties, but these prices 
proved to be the undoing of many owners of. estates less 
advantageously placed, who, instead of realizing that the 
market was a falling one, hoped to obtain similar terms of 
sale. Time went on; the agitator got to work, and the 
tenants began to refuse to buy. Even then the case was not 
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hopeless, and those landlords who grasped the position 
asked the Estate Commissioners to arbitrate, realizing that 
they must accept whatever terms the Estate Commissioner 
might consider to be just. The Estate Commissioners were 
men of scrupulous fairness, and although the prices they 
awarded were not on a par with those which were mentioned 
above, yet they were such as would have been only too 
gladly accepted by most landlords before the passing of the 
Wyndham Land Act of 1903. 

Afterwards an amending Act was passed, the prices becon- 
ing less and less advantageous to the vendors; and the last 
chance of the landlords to “ get out ”’ (to use a colloquialism) 
disappeared when England surrendered to the demand for 
Home Rule. The writer, however, does not venture to pose 
as a champion of the landlords. There are many far more 
able among themselves to fight their cause, if it is indeed 
still possible to fight it, but the expression used by Lord 
Salisbury in allusion to Home Rule during the July debate— 
namely that if one has abandoned one’s friends one can no 
longer protect them—appears not only to be too true, but 
also to confirm the view that the landlord’s case is now a 
hopeless one. The above criticism of the terms offered by 
the Free State Land Act applies only to tenanted land, and 
the price offered in many cases by the Free State Government 
for untenanted or grazing land does not seem to be unfair. 

The writer does, however, plead for the poorer Irish 
Loyalists who have suffered wrongs which have not been 
generally realized—the Loyalist solicitors, shopkeepers, 
farmers, doctors, and so on, who, although they correctly 
read the future, were unable by the nature of their callings 
to take advantage of their reading of the writing on the wall. 
Their businesses existed through their own personal manage- 
ment, and the goodwill thereof was unsaleable ; theirs was 
the fate of the man tied to a stake on the seashore, watching 
the pitiless advance of the incoming tide. No Act had ever 
been passed which would have enabled them to. leave 
Ireland; there was no Wyndham Act in existence like that 
which had proved to be the salvation of so many landlords; 
all that they could do was to await their coming doom. 
There is no good gained in quoting specific cases of the 
sufferings which these poor people have experienced ; the 
words of a leading member of Sinn Fein can better describe 
the last phase of the struggle for Home Rule.* 

* It is only fair to say that the Free State Government since its inception 


has done its utmost to ensure protection for all classes and creeds of the 
community within its jurisdiction. 
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Mr. P. O’Hegarty, a member of the Supreme Council of 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood from 1908 to 1914, and a 
prominent Sinn Feiner, has written a book called The Victory 
of Sinn Fein, and his words carry weight. This is Mr. 
(’Hegarty’s description of what occurred : 


We devised certain “‘ bloody instructions”’ to use against the British. We 
adopted political assassination as a principle; we devised the ambush; we 
encouraged women to forget their sex and play at gunmen; we turned the 
whole thoughts and passions of a generation upon blood and revenge and death ; 
we placed gunmen, mostly half-educated and totally inexperienced, as dictators 
with powers of life and death over large areas ; we derided the moral law, and 
said that there was no law but the law of force.* 


These words tell more surely than any specific cases what 
the Irish Loyalists must have suffered in such circumstances 
as these. The compromise which Lord Selborne accepted 
from His Majesty’s Government will not produce what is 
required, since the veil of secrecy for all practical purposes 
will be drawn over it all. What is needed for the proper 
elucidation of the truth is some form of public inquiry and 
the publication in a Blue Book of evidence taken, so that the 
English public can judge whether the sufferings and losses 
of the Irish Loyalists have been overstated, or whether these 
injuries are such as they claim them to be. There is no need 
to send such a Court of Inquiry over to Ireland; let the 
evidence of the many Loyalists fugitives now living in a 
state of penury in England be taken ; let it be subjected to 
the most severe examination which the Law Officers of the 
Government can impose; and let the Free State be invited 
to send representatives if it wishes to do so. England is 
responsible for whatever damages the Loyalists have suffered, 
since England for her own convenience abandoned them, 
and it is to England that the Loyalists look for relief. 

Let the English people read for themselves the evidence, 
and judge for themselves the truth of the matter, and decide 
for themselves the nature and amount of their responsibility ; 
but before they form their judgment, let them have an 
opportunity of learning the truth. 

ARRAN. 


* Vide The Victory of Sinn Fein, by P. 8. O?Hegarty, p. 125. 


THE BATTLE OF THE IRON HORSE 


Seven cities quarrelled over Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 


THE RatiLbwAay CENTENARY 


On September 27, 1925, the centenary of the opening of 
the Stockton and Darlington railway will take place, and 
though it was not the first line to-be constructed in England 
(for the Killingworth railway was built in 1814, and again 
this was not the first upon which locomotives ran), its claim 
to priority is nevertheless well founded, for it was the first 
railway the public noticed, and, in democratic countries, 
the birth of anything original’ must date from the moment 
the most ignorant in the land realizes its existence. It 
flatters ignorance to be always first—such is democratic 
pride. 

September 27, 1825, was a very remarkable day in the 
world’s history, one of those birthdays which have no pre 
dictable date, but which depend on the outburst of genius 
of some great man. The great man was a humble and 
self-taught engine-wright from Killingworth, one George 
Stephenson, albeit an honest and persevering man, a worker, 
a thinker, and a dreamer—one of those human thunder-clouds 
which, from time to time, beat up against the conventional 
currents of thought, and out of which flash the lightnings of 
unsuspected things—a very remarkable and creative man. 

On September 27th, a hundred years ago, a great con- 
course of people assembled at Brusselton Incline, some nine 
miles above Darlington. There the travelling engine, as it 
was called, driven by George Stephenson, the greatest genius 
of his age, moved forward amidst shrill blasts of its whistle, 
“with its immense train of carriages,” thirty-eight in 
number ; “‘ and such was its velocity,” writes an eye-witness, 
“that in some parts the speed was frequently twelve miles 
an hour!” It took sixty-five minutes to cover the nine 
miles to Darlington, and the multitude stood aghast ! 

But the other day I travelled in the Detroiter from New 
York to near by the front door of Mr. Henry Ford—another 
remarkable and self-taught revolutionary—the distance, if 
I remember rightly, some seven hundred and fifty miles, and 
the time taken fourteen hours. From Brusselton Incline 
the iron horse hauled away, amidst wild excitement, the 
stupendous load of ninety tons. At Pittsburg I have seen 
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locomotives hauling six and seven thousand tons of coal, 
puffing by all unobserved. Surely Einstein is right, the 
relative is only true, and ninety tons in 1825 was almost 
as unbelievable as to-day would be a centaur galloping 
between the taxis of Piccadilly or Fifth Avenue. 

All this will no doubt be remembered on September 27th 
this year, and broadcasted from meeting-room, assembly 
hall, and dinner-table, for centenaries lose their interest 
without much feeding. There, little men in tail coats, 
morning jackets, and lounge suits, some with trousers 
creased and others somewhat baggy at the knees, according 
to the political creed of the wearer, will, in port and beer, 
and, in America, I know not what, toast the memory of 
the great man. Peans and praise will gush forth from their 
arid heads like the waters from the rock smitten by Moses. 
These little men, sitting for a bare few minutes on the chariot 
wheel of genius, will say: ‘“‘ What a dust do we raise!” 
And in our morning papers we shall read of all this blather 
and pomposity, and overlook an eternal truth. We shall 
get into our railway carriages and complain of their unfitness 
for human habitation, even of the most temporary nature, 
and condemn the line we are travelling on as impossible, 
because the train is five minutes late. Outwardly a very 
ordinary picture, all this—the drinking, speech-making, and 
travelling troubles of little men, some strap-hangers to genius, 
but most quite normal nonentities ; yet behind it all lurks 
a somewhat interesting problem—the protean psychology 
of the very ordinary man. 


Ture PROTEAN PROBLEM 


Since that famous Brusseltown gathering, the noise of 
which has long deafened the world to the wonder of its 
sound, what changes do we see! A whole earth rejuvenated, 
as humanity, like a shuttle, works the woof of a new civiliza- 
tion through the warp of an old. Civilization is built on 
movement, and the picture of life to-day is as different from 
that of 1825, in rough proportion, as a cinema show differs 
from a neolithic rock painting. In this short hundred years, 
the life span of a very old man, such a revolution has been 
brought about by the locomotive that the world has been 
teborn. And, to our limited intelligence, always that of a 
child’s, we have forgotten the events of this first birthday ; 
and the changes, which it conjured out of the depths of 
ignorance, are to-day accepted by us all as the essentials of 
our surroundings and as necessities to our lives. 
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If some magician could appear to-day, and, by a wave 
of his wand, banish all railroads to limbo, a calamity would 
fall upon this world to which no parallel could be found 
since Noah entered the Ark. The greatest plagues, famines, 
and wars would vanish like wisps of smoke into the night 
when compared with its all-consuming horror. It would be 
like dragging out of the human body the arterial and venous 
systems, and yet leaving the man alive, an aching mass of 
bones and fiery nerves. The picture is indescribable; it is 
beyond the grasp of intelligence to grip it, and yet, in 1825, 
the ancestors, the grandfathers, and great-grandfathers, and 
great-grandmothers too, of all the little men who in 1925 
were dressed in dinner jackets (or tuxedo, as they call it 
over the Atlantic), morning coats, and lounge suits, made 
to measure and “ off the peg,” were shouting down George 
Stephenson, even more boisterously than their grandsons 
and great-grandsons will this yearshout him up. This, then, 
is the protean problem, that eternal truth overlooked as 
we read in our newspapers that a workman has been killed 
in Walworth or a girl has deposited a baby outside an A.B.C. 
in the Strand, and so on, ad infinitum, the long categories 
of the irrelevancies of life. ‘This is the inner problem George 
Stephenson has to teach us, and let us consider it, for it is 
a live and moving problem, and one which will not be 
masticated by very ordinary men, as they gulp down their 
beer, their port or iced water. It is the problem of “ Hail, 
king of the Jews!” one day, and “Crucify Him!” the next. 
It is, as I say, the veritable protean problem of humanity, 
and nine hundred and ninety-nine human beings out of every 
thousand are very, very ordinary men. 


Ture X-Ray TRANSPORTER 


Let us picture to ourselves another magician descending 
on this earth of ours, a man of magic with the prosaic name 
of John Smith, yet none the less a man of genius, for all 
such are magicians in very fact. He is a very modern 
genius, and I will suppose that he has discovered how to 
transform any and all physical things into ether waves 
moving at 186,000 miles a second, and that he can pre- 
cipitate in its original form any article on being sent to any 
given spot—all this arrived at by tapping a key or pressing 
a button. 

What a traffic problem is here opened to this world !—so 
immense that it puts to blush the power of that horrid 
wizard who would remove our railways. Its conception is no 
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more impossible than that of broadcasting. Even in so remote 
a village as Camberley (thirty miles distant from London, 
and there I write), where electrical genius is conspicuously 
absent, I can switch on to Paris and listen to Galli Curci 
or any other human bird. And what appears to me far 
more marvellous, simultaneously a fisherman in Trondhjem 
can do likewise. An immense audience, in fact, this Galli 
Curci can command, and totally unknown to her, totally 
unseen and out of contact even with itself, a dust of 
individuals each speck of which can switch on or off her 
song by mere pressure of the hand, each speck of which can 
travel by ear at infinite speed and to any civilized point 
on the globe. If this is not magic, what is ? 

If song can be etherealized, why not, then, the singer ? 
How much more remarkable would it not be, in place of 
scanning bold headlines of dead workmen and deposited 
babies, to read that Melba will sing in New York at a 
quarter-past three next Saturday afternoon, and at the 
Opera House in Paris, that very same day, and but twenty 
minutes later. 

If we can transmit one thing, surely the day must come 
when we shall be able to transmit all things, and my genius, 
John Smith, isthe man of that day. What could he not do? 
He could solve the traffic problem in Regent Street or 
Broadway, for all, astonished reader, you would have to do 
would be to sit on a transmitter, press a button, and in 
the minutest fraction of a second you would find yourself 
in Peter Robinson’s, or Mr. Morgan’s office, or wherever 
you wanted to go, all for a penny or a couple of cents! 
He could banish the Communists to the moon, where there 
are no capitalists, and where there is plenty of ice to keep 
their heads cool. He could replace the League of Nations 
by a row of chairs. The Grenadier Guards would fall in 
to the stentorian yells of their sergeant-major to be seated. 
The button would be pressed by the Army Council, and, 
in less than a twinkle of an eye, they would be doing their 
famous goose-step down the Sieges Alle, all to the utter 
consternation of the terrible Teuton. 

Dear and crawling reader, what could he not do and 
what could not you do? Half a crown or half a dollar 
would take you round the world—bag, baggage, and all. 
And if you do not forget your purse, you can breakfast in 
New York at a caféteria, lunch with Ongo-Pongo on the 
shores of Lake Chad, have tea in Yoshiwara (at the 
“Nectarine” for choice), and sup with Doris in the Bois 
de Boulogne at 8.30—this indeed is to live ! 
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But what would you do, you beefsteak-eating bull of 
a Briton—yes, what would you do? You would don your 
lounge suit or your morning coat, or your tuxedo, as your 
great-grandfathers did right back in 1825. You would 
become thoroughly traditional and would say: ‘‘ Why, this 
man is mad—a raving lunatic! Send me to Lake Chad? 

i Good God, man! what is he thinking about?..,, 
Lock him up!” 

Then the storm would burst. The leading engineers— 
“eminent ” as they are called by every newspaper—would 
say it was contrary to etheric law; Harley Street would be 
thoroughly up in arms, for all their old lady friends might 
suddenly betake themselves in a second to Madeira and get 
cured of their ailments ; the physicians would say the human 
frame cannot stand this rush ; the bath-chairmen would say 
that their occupation was gone; the lawyers would say it 
was illegal, and that it would lead to the Cocos Islands 
becoming a refuge for criminals; the soldiers would say, 
how could they be expected to protect this dash-dashed 
land? Why it did not fit their strategy, therefore it must be 
wrong. And what would the clergy say? Heaven alone 
knows, for whilst antiquity and things antiquated separate 
the Churches, any novelty of a progressive nature is apt to 
bring them together with amazing unanimity. 

The reader may be beginning to think that I, the writer, 
am off my head, but I am not. So far, all I have done is 
to reveal protean possibilities; now I will turn to actualities 
of the same psychological order. I will imagine that this 
genius, Mr. Smith, has, in disgust, removed himself to 
Aldebaran, and that we are about to get back to the 
Brusselton Incline. 


ERICTHONIUS, WHEEL-WRIGHT 


I must have missed the Incline-in my haste to get back 
to Brusselton, for I find myself in Athens in the Minoan 
age or thereabouts, for the year is 1486 B.c. Everyone 
seems very excited; porters have thrown down thei 
baskets, and are yelling unintelligible words, yet of a pro- 
nounced and universal meaning ; shoe-makers are beating 
at a house door with their lasts. Whatever is up? A 
dainty little creature, some now far-away Doris, approaches 
me and says: “Do you know what that old blighter (my 
Attic is weak) has done? Why, he has invented a thing 
called a chariot, and all these poor people have lost their 
jobs.” 
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Of course, Ericthonius never invented the chariot; the 
idea of a pure inventor is but a piece of proletarian imagery, 
a morsel of that ignorance which is the soul of the crowd. 
This old man, even if he ever lived, which seems doubtful, 
did no more than Savery did, or Newcomen, or Watt, or 
Stephenson, or Marconi did—that is, he was a link in that 
great chain we call progress, each link being the great thought 
of a great man. ‘Tu-tank-amen had his chariot, as we well 
know, and many another before him, and we read in the 
Acts of the Apostles of a eunuch of great authority—a kind 
of matire @hétel of Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians— 
journeying to Jerusalem sitting in his chariot reading Esaias 
the prophet, which is no mean compliment to the Roman 
road-makers in Palestine. 

I must, however, hasten back to Brusselton, for there 
lies my goal. But stop! what is this? ‘“ A whirlicote,” a 
“Noah’s Ark,” or in common language an Elizabethan 
coach, for sure—a direct descendant of the handicraft of 
Ericthonius. The Earl of Rutland, it is said, first built 
whirlicotes in this country, in 1565, and in spite of the 
villainous condition of the roads, my lords and ladies soon 
took to them. This, apparently, was a sure proof, in its 
day, that the country was going to the dogs; for, early in 
the seventeenth century, a Bill was brought into Parliament 
“to prevent the effeminacy of men riding in coaches.” 
Hitherto Englishmen had ridden or walked, why should they 
not continue to do so? Why not, indeed ? 

In the first quarter of the seventeenth century the 
number of coaches in London was reckoned at six thousand 
and odd, and in a curious old book, published in 1636 and 
recently reprinted, called Coach and Sedan, of these six 
thousand and odd whirlicotes we read : 

“T easilie (quoth I) beleeve it, when in certaine places 
of the Citie, as I have often observed, I have never come 
but I have there, the way barricado’d up with a Coach, two, 
or three, that what hast, or businesse soever a man hath; 
hee must waite my Ladie (I know not whose) leasure (who 
is in the next shop, buying pendants for her eares: or a 
collar for her dogge) ere hee can find any passage.” 

It is Regent Street or Fifth Avenue over again, for, 
according to this author, when there is a new masque at 
Whitehall the coaches stand together “like mutton-pies in 
& cookes-oven,”” and then he adds: and “hardly you can 
thrust a pole between them ! ” 

In its turn, the stage coach was opposed tooth and 
nail, because it was something new. In 1671 Sir Henry 
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Herbert, M.P., stated that: “If a man were to propose 
to convey us regularly to Edinburgh in coaches in seven 
days, and bring us back in seven more, should we not vote 
him to Bedlam?” Sir Henry Herbert is what I call a 
psychological proteus, a kind of intellectual amceba which 
propagates itself by simple division, the parts of which are 
always with us and alike—they never die. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S STEAM 


The Brusselton Incline is now in sight, so I will pause 
and look back whilst I regain breath. The horse of Troy 
was a very wonderful beast, and many strange things came 
out of it, for it was the strangest thing man had seen since 
the Ark. But years after Troy was burnt a stranger thing 
was seen in Alexandria. It was called an eolipile, a kind 
of rudimentary steam engine, which was invented by one 
Hero in 130 B.c. He used it to open and close the doors 
of a temple, yet it was eventually destined to open the 
portal of a new world, a glimpse of which would have sent 
Hero or Columbus completely out of their minds. Yet these 
greater doors remained closed for seventeen hundred years, 
when another, this time Battista della Porta, in the year 
1601, rediscovered the power of steam. 

In 1641 Marion de Lorme, accompanied by the Marquis 
of Worcester, visited the madhouse of the Bicétre in Paris, 
and this is what he writes : 

‘““ We were crossing the court, and I, more dead than 
alive with fright, kept close to my companion’s side, when 
a frightful face appeared behind some immense bars, and 
a hoarse voice exclaimed: ‘I am not mad! I am not mad! 
I have made a discovery that would enrich the country 
that adopted it.’ ‘What has he discovered ?’ asked our 
guide. ‘Oh!’ answered the keeper, shrugging his shoulders, 
‘something trifling enough; you would never guess it: it 
is the use of the steam of boiling water.’”’ 

Who was this maniac? It was Solomon de Caus. He 
had a vision whilst dabbling with steam vessels, and he had 
seen carriages and ships propelled by steam. This was too 
much for men dressed in half-hose and doublets, or whatever 
was the tuxedo of their day. ‘Carriages driven by 
steam! ... Lock him up!” So he was locked up. But 
the idea lived on, and it grew. There was Giovanni Branca; 
Edward Somerset, Marquis of Worcester; then Thomas 
Savery, who, in 1698, obtained a patent for a water-raising 
engine. There were others: Jean de Hautefeuille, who, in 
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1678, suggested the piston; Denis Papin, 1690, of cylinder 
and piston fame. At length Thomas Newcomen, 1705, 
something near success; others still, Humphrey Potter, 
Henry Beighton, but all waiting for the man. Then the man 
came in the form of a poor instrument maker, and the new 
Jerusalem of the steam age was Glasgow, for there did he 
work. This man was James Watt, who, having realized 
that the cylinder of an engine should be always as hot as 
the steam which entered it, in 1769 threw open the doors 
of the most stupendous epoch in economic history. The 
transmutation of heat into mechanical work had been dis- 
covered ; it was the true stone of the philosophers, the “‘Open 
Sesame ” to another age. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON, ENGINE-WRIGHT 


In the very year James Watt built the first practical 
steam engine—namely the year 1769, the year Napoleon was 
born—fearful riots were taking place in Russia because 
some enlightened person had introduced the potato, a useful 
vegetable as we all know, yet at this time one in which the 
Russian peasant saw the Satanic finger, for he was certain 
that this humble vegetable was the “ devil’s apple,” though 
why this should have detracted from its nutritive qualities 
I cannot say. 

Looking back now, and we are nearing Brusselton, it 
seems to me that there is no difference between the spirit 
of these deluded peasants and those who with shoe lasts 
heat vigorously on the door of Ericthonius’s house. They 
are one and all Sir Henry Herberts, though the particular 
cut of their clothes may differ. George Stephenson, having 


| studied steam engines in general and Mr. Trevithick’s crude 


and inefficient locomotive in particular, determined to build 
one of his own, and, with the support of Lord Ravensworth, 
he accomplished this feat at Killingworth, in 1814. There 
the first efficient locomotive was made. Had Lord Eldon 
been a Russian, he would probably have objected to potatoes, 
but being an Englishman he preferred bigger game. “I 
am sorry,” he said, “to find the intelligent people of the 
north country gone mad on the subject of railways.” A 
few miles had only been opened, but this was quite sufficient 
to establish madness, and by some other of his ilk the 
adage, “‘ A fool and his money are soon parted,”’ was applied 
to Lord Ravensworth. 

The Killingworth railway was followed by the Stockton 
and Darlington line. Mr. Edward Pease, the Quaker sup- 
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porter of Stephenson, had said: “ Let the country but 
make the railroads, and the railroads will make the 
country.”’ Be it remembered that locomotives had been 
working at Killingworth, and very efficiently, for ten years; 
but there were others who unlike Mr. Pease were full of the 
spirit of old Herbert. The Duke of Cleveland opposed the 
measure in Parliament, as the line would pass through his 
fox covers, and due to his influence the Bill was thrown out, 
A new survey was made, avoiding these precious earths, 
and the railway was built. 

The next line was that between Manchester and Liver. 
pool. Lord Derby turned out his farm hands to chase 
Stephenson’s surveyors off his estates. Lord Sefton did 
likewise, and the Duke of Bridgewater threatened to shoot 
them at sight. Stephenson had his theodolite so often 
smashed that he deemed it wise to hire a prize-fighter to 
carry it. The Quarterly Review supported the project, and 
it is curious to read what it said, for it will give the reader 
some idea of the virulence of the opposition. It says: 

** What can be more palpably absurd and ridiculous than 
the prospect held out of locomotives travelling twice as fast 
as stage coaches! We should as soon expect the people of 
Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of 
Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy 
of such a machine going at such a rate. . . . We trust that 
Parliament will, in all railways it may sanction, limit the 
speed to eight or nine miles an hour, which we entirely agree 
_— Mr. Sylvester is as great as can be ventured on with 
safety.” 

This was praise indeed, and it is amazing that the British 
Parliament, which is always full of ordinary men, did not 
take the hint and limit the speed of the locomotive to that 
of a trotting horse. Nevertheless, though this grand oppor- 
tunity was missed, the Parliamentary Committee did all 
in its power to obstruct the measure. One of its members 
asked George Stephenson: ‘“‘ Suppose a cow were to stray 
upon the line?” There was a hush of horror, then he 
added: ‘‘ Would not that, think you, be a very awkward 
circumstance?” ‘ Yes,” answered Stephenson, “ very 
awkward indeed—for the coo /” 

The leading councils openly declared that this ‘‘ untaught 
and inarticulate genius” was mad.... ‘Every part of 
the scheme shows that this man has applied himself to 4 
subject of which he has no knowledge, and to which he has 
no science to apply.” Not only would these locomotive 
engines be a terrible nuisance, “in consequence of the fire 
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and smoke vomited forth by them,” but “ the value of land 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester alone would be 
deteriorated by no less than £20,000!” ‘‘ The most absurd 
scheme that ever entered into the head of man to con- 
ceive,’ shouted Mr. Alderson, the leading counsel. ‘“ No 
engineer in his senses would go through Chat Moss,” 
solemnly declared Mr. Giles, the most eminent engineer 
brought forward by the opposition.. He estimated the cost 
of such a project at £270,000. Stephenson did it for 
£28,000; but the line was an expensive one, as it had so 
many fox covers to avoid. 

All this was but a preliminary skirmish; the main battle 
now began. The beef-eating Briton was thoroughly roused. 
George Stephenson was considered to be an incarnation or 
certainly an implement of his Satanic Majesty. The public 
were appealed to, and, ever ready to hinder progress, they 
took off their tuxedo, smocks, frocks, morning coats, or 
whatever covered their bodies, and formed phalanx against 
the common foe. A meeting of Manchester ministers of all 
denominations was convened. This meeting declared that 
the locomotive was “in direct opposition both to the law 
of God and to the most enduring interests of society.”’ This 
set match to powder. The doctors declared that the air 
would be poisoned and birds would die of suffocation. The 
landowners, that the preservation of pheasants and foxes 
was no longer possible. Householders, that their houses 
would be burnt down, and the air polluted by clouds of 
smoke. Horse-breeders, that horses would become extinct. 
Farmers, that oats and hay would be rendered unsaleable. 
Innkeepers, that inns would be ruined. Passengers, that 
boilers would burst. Heaven knows who, “ that the loco- 
motive would prevent cows grazing, hens laying, and would 
cause ladies to give premature birth to children at the sight 
of these things moving at four and a half miles an hour!” 

Yet there was this consolation. The very, very ordinary 
man, the British public at large, declared that “‘ the weight 
of the locomotive (six tons!) would completely prevent its 
moving, and that railways, even if made, could never be 
worked by steam power.” Yet for ten years now, and more, 
the Killingworth engines were running daily ! 

The Stockton and Darlington line was a tremendous 
success, so also was the railway between Manchester and 
liverpool, yet opposition thickened rather than lessened. 
In 1880 the Rocket had attained a speed of thirty-five miles 
a1 hour, yet, in 1832, Colonel Sibthorpe (the army now 
come into the picture, and oh, how bravely !) declared his 
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hatred of these “infernal railroads,’ and that he “ woul 
rather meet a highwayman, or see a burglar on his premises, 
than an engineer!” When the Birmingham Railway Bil 
was before Parliament, Sir Astley Cooper, that most eminent 
of surgeons, declared : “‘ You are entering upon an enormous 
undertaking of which you know nothing. Then look at the 
recklessness of your proceedings! You are proposing to 
destroy property, cutting up our estates in all directions! 
Why, gentlemen, if this sort of thing be permitted to go on, 
you will in a very few years destroy the noblesse!”’ And 
this from a man who had been knighted for cutting a wen 
out of George IV’s neck ! 


THE NATURE OF THE BEAST 


All this is not only amusing, but vastly instructive— 
these beaters of shoe lasts on the lintel of genius. Here we 
have a deep and vivid study presented to us of popular 
ignorance, that universal coagulant of truth. In 18% 
George Stephenson had said to his son and a companion: 
** Now, lads, I will tell you that I think you will live to see 
the day when railways will come to supersede almost all 
other methods of conveyance in this country—when mail 
coaches will go by railway, and railroads will become the 
great highway for the King and all his subjects. The time 
is coming when it will be cheaper for a working man to 
travel on a railway than to walk on foot.” 

The victory was won in 1825, the year following this 
memorable prophecy ; yet, in 1835, the reactionaries were 
still fighting a rear-guard action, and we find the landed 
gentry sending forward their servants and luggage by rail, 
and condemning themselves to jog along the roads in the 
family coach. On the Continent it was just the same, and 
even in 1862 the Papal Government opposed the opening 
of the Rome and Naples railway. The rear-guard fought 
on until June 1842, when, on a certain Monday, Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria made her first railway trip. It was from 
Windsor to London, and her coach had a crown on its roof. 
The reactionaries went head over heels, donned their frock 
coats or whatever garment appertained to their social rank, 
and declared the railway the greatest blessing God had ever 
permitted man to discover. The Marquis of Bristol, wildly 
excited, said that, “if necessary, they might make a tunndl 
beneath his very drawing-room,” and the Rev. F. Litchfield 
that he did not mind if a railway ran through his bedroom, 
‘with the bedposts for a station.” Ever irrational and 
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unbalanced, very ordinary men went as mad on railways 
as they had been mad against them. The panic of 1844- 
1846 was the result. In the last-mentioned year applications 
were made to Parliament for powers to raise £389,000,000 
for the construction of new lines. 

On June 26, 1847, a year before George Stephenson died, 
he attended the opening of the Trent Valley railway. Sir 
Robert Peel was his host and proclaimed him “‘ the chief 
of our practical philosophers.” Seven baronets and two or 
three dozen members of Parliament, all in frock coats and 
tall hats, did homage to the great engineer, whilst the clergy 
blessed the enterprise, and bade all hail to the new line as 
“enabling them to carry on with greater facility those 
operations in connection with religion which were calculated 
to be so beneficial to the country.” 

I wonder what passed in George Stephenson’s mind ? 
In 1825 he was universally proclaimed mad and a danger 
to society; in 1847 he is proclaimed “the chief of our 
practical philosophers”? and the saviour of society. I 
wonder which he objected to most, their abuse or their 
praise ? Both, I should imagine, were largely overlooked by 
him, for he was a very great man, and surely those who 
= and praised him very, very small—truly insig- 
nificant. 


PROTEAN IGNORANCE 


Protean ignorance never dies. This is the problem of this 
paper. George Stephenson has only been my peg upon 
which I have hung this musty old skin—indeed no golden 
fleece, but just as magical—so that I might the better 
examine it ; and a fine stout peg it is—all of British oak. 

Stephenson was the father of the locomotive ; as to this 
there can be no dispute, and equally can there be no doubt 
that the locomotive has changed the superstructure of the 
cvilized world, yet its foundations remain permanently 
fi-ed. Matter fluctuates as the will of man unmasks the 
material world ; but the soul of man remains fixed, abiding 
in the solitude of his ignorance. 

Ignorance and stupidity are always with us; they are 
the Dioscuri of the temple of life. To change the material 
world is like changing our clothes; to change the spiritual 
world is like changing our intestines. Spiritual, I admit, is 
not the exact word, neither is moral nor human. To me 
the spiritual is all-pervading and uninfluenced by intelligence 
orreason. A man who is grossly ignorant is grossly religious, 
for he is a worshipper of idols. 
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To-day we see the multitudes bending the knee to Baal, 
and yet we see them surrounded by misery, woe, and 
suffering. No disease is incurable; no ill cannot be con. 
quered. But every would-be saviour, however humble, must 
prepare for crucifixion, because the very multitudes they 
would save are in themselves their worst enemies. 

Henry Herbert never dies; he was here before Adam 
took form from out the dust of Eden, and he will be the 
last man to leave this earth when the last trump sounds, 
and I have not the slightest doubt that he will then question 
the wisdom of the Almighty. He will question the wisdom 
of all things new, and yet to-day the world is groaning 
for novelty, for material growth means also material decay, 
Though very ordinary men can build middens, it is only the 
extraordinary man who can shift these piles of refuse— 
accumulations of old traditions, customs, and accepted 
things. To me the moral of this centenary is not the power 
of steam, but the power of the will of man. George Stephen- 
son triumphed over all difficulties because he was possessed 
of a will to win. The stronger grew opposition, the more 
mighty grew his will. Protean ignorance has, therefore, its 
virtue: it renders progress difficult to attain ; it is the whet- 
stone of genius. When we realize this, in place of wringing 
our hands in lamentation when Henry Herbert beats his 
last against our door, we open it and look at him, and laugh, 
and then close it and go on with our work—in one word, 
we persevere. Laughter and Perseverance, surely these two 
are the shield and sword of progress. 

J. F. C. Furie 


FIRST FRUITS OF AN UNNATURAL 
ALLIANCE 


THE COLOUR BAR BILL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


In these days we hear much about the rising tide of colour. 
To dwellers in England Mr. Lothrop Stoddard’s striking 
phrase can convey little more than the imminence of some 
far-off, vague, yet portentous vision of black and yellow 
and brown faces and outstretched hands pressing forward 
to one point—a vision which, although contemporary with 
ourselves, is as hard to realize as the nomad wanderings of 
our own forefathers, pictured so marvellously in Jensen’s 
The Long Journey. But in South Africa we stand on the 
rocks that have held us so long in comfort, and wonder 
how soon we shall be washed off, or, if not ourselves, our 
children. But even surrounded by these perilous seas, the 
decent man trusts in his own ability to deal justly with the 
rising tide. The black man does not ask for pity and 
petticoats, as we imagined he did in the halcyon Victorian 
days of the missionary era. He does not ask to be put 
through the forcing-house of culture so that he may sign 
himself, if nothing better, ‘fail B.A. of so-and-so Uni- 
versity,” @ la babu. He eagerly asks for reasonable 
education and the right to do his day’s work like a man, 
be it in the mines or the mealie-fields, as teacher, tinker, 
or tailor. ‘“‘Oh, but,” say timid theorists, “if one is 
quite truthful, is not education wasted on the native? To 
begin with, he is indolent. And even the clever ones often 
fail to progress after a certain point.” To them I would 
say: Apply the same tests to any average group of whites 
and you will see that failures to progress occur in any and 
every community. It is merely a question of degree. 
Whence come the poor whites of America and South Africa, 
& Class that for sheer, loathsome idleness and dangerous 
ignorance cannot be surpassed in any race? And whence 
and why the class of citizen in English towns of whom an 
Australian statesman recently said, ‘They are no longer any 
good to us as pioneers and settlers. Their spirit is sapped 
by the dole and their brains diminished by long staring at 
bioscopes and other shows’? It is one of the saddest things 
ever said of Englishmen, that they are no longer fit to man 
our spacious colonies that cry out to the settler to find his 
Own peace and health and freedom, and in so doing to build 
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up a great commonwealth. As to the idleness of the native, 
it is that of the happy child not yet trained to responsibility 
and a full day’s work. That of the poor white is decayed 
civilization, rotten and crumbling to the touch, having in 
it no dormant and guarded springs of energy as in the child 
nature of the native. I would rather see natives at fitful 
work on my farm—work punctuated by rhythmic chanties 
and bursts of the dance—than any crowd of poor white 
doing relief work you can give me. As incompetent as 
the native, they yet resent instruction and advice, which 
a native never does. Nothing is more depressing than to 
see the whites’ aggrieved air and listless gestures when at 
relief work. 

In Johannesburg recently there has been, under a Labour 
municipality, great show of protecting the white man from 
black competition. It is a process which means kicking out 
the native from the town to which he was lured from his 
land in past years by the promise of absurdly extravagant 
wages. He is supposed to go back to the land—for his own 
good, of course, say the Pecksniff moralists of the Council— 
and that is all very well if he be of a tribe fortunate enough 
still to retain its heritage clear of white prospectors, traders, 
and farmers. But most likely he has had to come to the 
town to make the living a landless man needs must. One 
of the Labour ideas was to employ only white men for tram- 
way construction and for such jobs as pointsmen. So, for 
many weeks, we saw that perfect ‘“‘ Weary Willie,” the poor 
white, leaning against a handy post at street corners, pulling 
his moustache and casting an aggrieved eye at every coming 
tram as if it were personally responsible for his lack of 
gentlemanly repose. But there has been such an increase 
in accidents and in broken time since the reign of the white 
man that the Council has been requested by the tramway 
management to give it back the native pointsmen. (Ata 
Synod meeting lately in Johannesburg a layman who is a 
considerable employer of both black and white labour said: 
‘** As to the poor white or relief worker, I say, if the white 
cannot compete on equal lines with the native, that white 
man is not worth having in this or in any other country. 
To segregate the native for the sake of such people as these 
would not only be ridiculous, but disastrous. The greatest 
asset we have in South Africa is the native, and were it 
not for them in our industries we would have no whites at 
all.””) The same thing is being tried on the Government 
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was possible to put in a white unemployed. Natives of 
twenty and thirty years’ faithful service have been dismissed 
from some of the stations, to the disgust of their white 
friends. Old Johannes is no longer waiting to carry the 
baas’s bag; he must disappear, voetsak, be off to the kraal, 
to give way to some supercilious and far less honest youngster 
with a continual cigarette and no manners. You see, a 
Labour Government must keep its promises to a handful of 
unemployable voters. It is characteristic of their ambitions 
that one of their first proposals for the uplift of Nordic man 
in South Africa, and, of course, to protect the poor black 
man from temptation, was a law to prevent natives being 
employed in any capacity that brings them near the beer, 
wine, and spirits trade; that is, in hotels and canteens. 
This raised such an outcry from hotel keepers, who know 
the value of black labour and the comfort of employing 
servants used to a temperate life, that the idea had to be 
abandoned. Moreover, it hit too hard certain Dutch voters 
whose wine farms and vineyards would fall to ruin without 
black labour. 

“The Mines and Works Act Amendment Bill,’’ commonly 
referred to as the “Colour Bar Bill,” if it becomes law, 
changes what was a domestic arrangement in a certain 
industry in the Transvaal—i.e. the mining industry—into 
a definite policy of the country, applicable to the whole of 
the Union of South Africa. The support for it is based 
on the stress of living for the white man, which was made 
so obvious by the depression from which the country is 
only slowly beginning to recover. Its deliberate object 
is to provide more openings for whites. This movement is 
based upon the instinct of self-preservation. Self-preserva- 
tion of the individual or of the race? Does not the former 
include the latter? It is an instinct that includes the 
environment we are a part of, our racial tongue, customs, 
and culture. The instinct we may accept as sound; not 
necessarily sound are the means by which we strive to 
satisfy it. Such means may be rooted in arrogance, in 
prejudice, in ignorance. And it is very doubtful if the 
means adumbrated in the Mines and Works Bill are sound. 
It is a Bill that gives to the Minister of Mines power to 
exclude the native from various skilled occupations through- 
out the mines, quarries, and factories of the Union. In 
other words, power to prevent the native advancing from 
the ranks of unskilled labour to those of the skilled 
mechanic. While Parliament and every public place where 
the subject is discussed resound with moral sentiments on 
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our duty to the black, on our desire to raise and educate 
him, and while the votes for native education, our support 
for missionary institutions and even of a native Universi 
College are proof of our earnestness, yet, on the other hand, 
our endeavours stop short as soon as our efforts begin to 
bear fruit along the road of competition in spheres of labour 
which the white man demands to be considered peculiarly 
his own. This inconsistency between precept and practice 
may not be due to an inferior humanity on the part of the 
class chiefly affected—the skilled mechanic; possibly 4 
similar stand would be made by lawyers or doctors if their 
professions were in danger of serious invasion by blacks. No, 
it just happens that the pressure is being felt at a particular 
point on the front of the army of white civilization, and 
the troops there are beginning to fight. 

The cry is that to save white civilization in South Africa 
work must be found for white men, and the natural expansion 
of mines and industries cannot provide sufficient outlet for 
the growing white population unless the native is excluded 
from all except the coarser forms of manual labour. To the 
natives’ cry that their development equally demands outlet 
the reply is “our development is more important to the 
world and to yourselves.” 

The protagonists of this movement say: ‘‘ What have 
you to propose ? You admit the difficulty, but you suggest 
no remedy and are satisfied to crab ours.”’ But is theirs 
remedy? The immediate result may be more openings for 
the white man and his children, but the ultimate result will 
be the damming of the natural advance of the black, checking 
the rise in his civilization, and his demands for the amenities 
of civilization which would react favourably on the industrial 
markets by increasing the demand on its products; it will 
force the more intelligent and enterprising among the natives 
into the ranks of political agitators and criminals. The 
remedy is worse than the disease. 

And the alternative ? Nothing heroic. Merely the old 
one of justice and fair play. Let the black man develop 
naturally along the path of industry; let him climb as 
high as his abilities permit; give him that content which is 
the result of white man’s justice. This is surely a case 
where justice is synonymous with expediency. As Nelson 
said on a famous occasion, “ Our honour and our highest 
interests are one.” 

When we speak of the colour bar in South Africa, with 
all its complexities, we refer here to the relationship between 
the Kafir and the white man. As regards the Asiatic 
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immigrant—or indeed any immigrant—this country might 
be wise to reserve the right to say thus far and no farther, 
or even to deny him the country altogether. America, just 
as we do, owes a debt of justice to the black man, who 
never asked to be taken there, but went an unwilling slave. 
To others, aliens from Asia or Europe, she has a right to 
say “ No,” or to regulate the number of immigrants, as at 
present she does. There is no reason, supposing the Asiatic 
complex were eliminated, why an understanding based on 
three centuries of proximity in South Africa (where the black 
man was never a slave, but a person of tribal dignity—the 
old slaves of the Cape Peninsula were Malays) should not 
ultimately blend into something more economically solid 
than the sharp division of races and occupations that would 
be the result either of complete segregation or the enforce- 
ment of the colour bar. Such a division is, after all these 
years of unself-conscious and natural proximity, completely 
artificial and brittle. If you want to make a friend of your 
young brother you don’t keep him locked in the nursery. 
“Why, then,” says the frightened Nordic enthusiast, “‘ that 
means you expect him one day to be your equal?” And 
if indeed he become so, would it not be a triumph for the 
white man in South Africa ? 

But let us put that aside and meet the Nordic enthusiast 
half-way. We will agree with him, for the argument’s sake, 
that the negro is, after all, not much in advance of the 
beasts that perish—a good useful dog, for example, even if 
one that needs watching. But is not a chained dog a danger 
in any community and to himself as well? Let him be 
free and friendly, and all is well; he is not likely to turn 
pariah if the white man is his friend. He certainly will if 
the white man is only a nervous enemy. Now let us put 
the native in a category that is neither young brother nor 
yard dog. Let us call him servant. What, then, is to 
happen if we segregate our servants or alienate them by 
unjust laws? The very freedom which has made South 
Africa one of the easiest and happiest places to live in, 
with a very real and domestic civic peace, is at one blow 
taken away from us, and the foundations of our national 
life shattered. Neither the whites, be they farmers or 
townspeople, nor the natives want this to happen. Nobody 
wants it except a few Labour agitators, who see their plans, 
made in Europe, for ever frustrated by the presence of the 
native; and a few earnest and honest true friends of the 
native, resident magistrates and administrators in big native 
districts, who know the black man at his best, unspoiled by 
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town yet amenable to the peace and orderliness of white 
government—these break their hearts over his deterioration 
in the surroundings of a big town, and would rejoice to see 
him in the kraal again for his own salvation, and in 
organized segregation learning slowly the peaceful art of 
the agriculturist, the smith, the carpenter, and the mason, 
The grand possibilities for natives in agricultural centres 
have recently been admirably set forth in the address at 
Umtata by Colonel E. H. Muller, of the Transkeian Native 
Affairs, to the Empire Parliamentary Delegation which 
visited South Africa last year. (Umtata will be remembered 
for the extraordinary welcome given there to the Prince of 
Wales by the native chiefs of the Transkei and Pondoland.) 
There, without segregation, the native lives a natural life 
of peaceful agriculture, in his own kraal, a landed man, in 
a district where are white traders and small towns. Under 
the eye of the Native Affairs Office he learns modern ways 
of agriculture, and gets experience in self-government in the 
little Parliament of white and black known as the Bunga, 
In no district of South Africa has it been so fully demon- 
strated that, given land and proper teaching to develop 
it, the native may live a happy life in freedom amongst 
whites. 

Compare the spirit of this with the spirit behind the 
colour bar. Who can doubt of the fear and enmity latent 
in the Colour Bar Bill? It is, so far, the very worst result 
of the unnatural alliance between Labour and Nationalist. 
I say ‘unnatural,’ because in this country the term 
Nationalist suggests the landed man, the Dutch aristocrat 
of the farms who has grown up for generations beside a 
contented black man. The Dutch farmer has never known 
fear of the Kafir. Now his new bedfellow, the hysterical 
Labour man, who has never breathed the strong peace of 
the veld, and both hating and fearing the competition of 
the black man he is too ignorant to wish to understand, 
forces upon his colleague this measure so entirely foreign to 
his nature. It looks as if the grave Dutchman has indeed 
sold his noble birthright of peace for a mess of temporary 
political triumph. 

It is too late now to herd the native like sheep in a fold. 
He has tasted the wine of ambition, and within himself he 
feels the yeasty stirrings of his own capabilities. Is it his 
fault if those stirrings are perhaps premature? If he wishes 
to go to college before he has been to school? To use his 
head while his hands are still clumsy ? Can we stop those 
rising ambitions by a law which says: ‘‘ No, you are a black 
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man. You may not even hold a blasting certificate on the 
mines. Oh, by all means go to college if you like. What 
you do there is not likely to cut us out on the Rand.” It 
says little for the intelligence of the Labourite or for the 
nature of his ambition that he does not foresee that in 
another generation or so the higher education of the native 
whom he forcibly kept from achieving technical skill will 
be cutting across the prospects of his own sons and grand- 
sons, who presumably will remain mechanics, while the 
educated black man may go on to the professions. 

But a stranger and more disastrous result of the Bill 
would be this, quite unforeseen by those who have affected 
to believe, or honestly do believe, that the Bill is necessary 
as a means of securing racial purity—presumably by driving 
the black man from white areas. His racial purity is no 
less precious to the Bantu than to the white. And what 
does the colour bar mean to him? It means that the 
half-castes of South Africa, the coloured people, are left by 
the wording of the Bill on equal terms with the white. The 
bastard race may rise as high as it likes in any direction, 
but the black man of pure heritage must remain at one 
level, that of the unskilled labourer. This is an astounding 
insult to the black man, and a rather doubtful compliment 
to the white man. It is, indeed, a direct encouragement 
to miscegenation—let the white devotee of race who believes 
in the colour bar reflect on this—such as has never before 
existed. For the Bantu woman of decent habits, and law- 
fully married to her black mate, will find her children remain 
at the level of the unskilled, while those of her profligate 
cousin who cohabits with the white man will have every 
advantage that belongs by law to the white and the bastard 
races in South Africa. Behold, then, a new professional 
class arising exclusively from the unchaste of two races. 

At the recent Anglican Synod, already mentioned in this 
article, after a learned plea for segregation by a leading 
English barrister, based on the necessity of a pure, dominant 
white race for the sake of the natives’ own welfare, a Kafir 
layman arose and said: ‘‘ We are glad to hear that the white 
man has come to Africa in order to civilize and elevate the 
black man by means of the colour bar.” The brain that 
could frame such a comment in open debate is not one to 
be easily suppressed by law. 

JOHANNESBURG 


MEN AND MEASURES OF THE 
PAST SESSION 


THE Conservative Government has completed its first 

parliamentary year. Several outstanding facts and feature 

have emerged from the past session. First, the absence 

of any real opposition; secondly, what perhaps is of 

more interest to students of politics, the manner jn 

— Mr. Baldwin has maintained his leadership of the 
arty. 

The first is no doubt due to the preponderating majority 
possessed by the Conservative Party, but, on the other hand, 
it is also due in part to the administrative ability of the 
present Government. 

With regard to the second, there were not a few who 
imagined last November that with Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead in the Cabinet, Mr. Baldwin’s personality would 
be overshadowed. There is not the slightest doubt to-day 
that the Prime Minister has enormously increased his influence 
and prestige, both in the Party and in the country, since the 
election. Some reasons for this, among others, are as 
follows: He spends more time in his place in the House of 
Commons than perhaps any other member ; he is extremely 
simple and unaffected, and not only willing, but anxious, to 
notice individual private members. 

Mr. Baldwin’s unique position is also due to the extre 
ordinary popularity he enjoys with the Opposition. His 
much-talked-of speech in regard to the Political Levy was 
a masterpiece of propaganda among all sections of the 
community who were not already his followers. The 
comment of an ex-Liberal member is significant: ‘‘ I would 
follow the man who made that speech, whatever party he 
led.” 

In the past few months there has grown up a consider 
able body of people belonging to all parties, or who 
previously belonged to no party, who are now definite 
followers of Baldwin qua Baldwin, rather than as the Leader 
of the Conservative Party. Although the coal crisis may 
have shaken temporarily the confidence of some members of 
the community in the Prime Minister, subsequent reflection 
has shown that his position is unaltered. 

After Mr. Baldwin, the most outstanding character 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. About Mr. Churchill, 80 
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much has always been said of him that little can be 
written that is new even on such an original subject. He 
plays up true to his character and his colours: vivid, 
arresting, eloquent, brilliant, with a bulldog countenance— 
always ready for a scrap. Nothing succeeds like success. 
Certainly the Chancellor thrives on success. He has be- 
come so much more genial to the world in general. In 
reality he has always been the most human of beings, but 
his exterior has often given a very different impression. 
Comments on his Budget are not hard to make. The best 
one he made himself: ‘‘ The future must decide as to its 
merits or demerits.” There we will also leave it. 

Doubtless he is the most skilful debater in the House at 
the present moment. No one commands such a rapid 
refilling of empty benches. Whatever he has to say is said 
slowly, audibly, and with much colour. It might be urged, 
perhaps, that occasionally he tends to be a little long- 
winded, but that is a fault from which the occupants of all 
the three Front Benches suffer. He made one bad mistake 
about the possibility of retrospective legislation in regard to 
the McKenna duties. The importer called his bluff, and the 
Treasury must seek elsewhere for its million. It was per- 
haps no worse than Mr. Baldwin’s mention of subsidies in 
the debate on unemployment. 

Of the other Ministers little need be said. They have 
all come on to the stage and performed their parts with 
efficiency, if not with eloquence. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
President of the Board of Trade, able and popular as he is— 
especially in his administrative capacity—has improved his 
parliamentary manner very considerably in the last few 
months. If Lord Eustace Percy were only as audible as 
he is sincere, he would carry more weight. The Home 
Secretary has a way with him which defies his severest 
critics and rallies his own party round him. Votes for 
women under thirty; Summer Time; Aliens and Night 
Clubs and Communists—he dealt with them all in the same 
confident, breezy, and open manner. Mr. Edward Wood 
possesses such a unique charm of manner and such a 
transparently ingenuous character that it is highly prob- 
able he could get the House to pass any Bill which he 
introduced. 

Sir Arthur Steel Maitland, the Minister of Labour, has 
had to bear the burden of many attacks. He has sustained 
them rather by going out to meet the opposition and saying 
“that no one wants to find out the truth about the situation 
more than I do, and as we don’t know the facts yet, surely it 
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is a waste of time to argue.” He finds himself attacked by 
the extremists on both sides; and, after all, whoever ig 
asked to find a solution for unemployment must realize very 
quickly that it is a difficult job. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain is perhaps in some ways the 
best of all the Ministers. He never says anything that is 
unnecessary, but is always sincere, ready, able, perfectly 
equipped, calm, and deliberate. Three days of almost con. 
tinuous debate leave him quite unperturbed. 

Colonel Ashley has had a good deal of opposition to face 
in regard to the motor-buses, but he puts his case so frankly 
and with such common sense that the opposition melts 
away. Of the minor Ministers, Sir Philip Sassoon was far 
surer both of himself and his subject than might have been 
expected. Sir Kingsley Wood and Mr. Samuel are fluent, 
and appear thoroughly at home on the Front Bench. Of 
the others there is little to say except that they all appear 
to be highly competent and quite capable of looking 
after their departments. The knowledge of an _ over 
whelming majority in support is no doubt encouraging and 
helpful. 

As regards the Opposition, the Liberals are for ever 
talking. They appear to be as capable of talking on all 
subjects as they are devoid of constructive ideas on any one, 
Like their confederates on the Labour benches, if they can 
raise their one particular red herring they will do so, no 
matter on what the debate is supposed to be. 

The Socialists make the same speech about Nationaliza- 
tion and State Ownership on all questions. The Liberals 
are never really happy unless they can raise the issue of 
Free Trade. 

Whenever Mr. Lloyd George or Sir Alfred Mond catch 
the eye of the Speaker, their speeches almost invariably 
find more support among the Benches opposite than among 
their own partisans. Limited as they are in numbers, the 
Liberals understand far better than the Socialists the old- 
fashioned art of Opposition. Kenworthy and Wedgwood 
Benn should certainly be given a prize for their untiring 
efforts. Nothing but the limitation of the flesh and the 
discerning and fateful eye of the Speaker prevent them from 
breaking all records of human verbosity. 

Nothing can hide, however, the completely obvious and 
almost pathetic fact that Liberalism is a spent force. 
Such authority and weight as it possesses is derived from the 
character and personality of its exponents, not from any 
intrinsic or inherent virtue of its own. 
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As regards the Socialists, when a subject interests them, 
they sit in their serried ranks. If it is anything about which 
they either know little or care nothing, then their attend- 
ance is very meagre. They rally well to the call if the 
capitalist is being dissected, but in the defence of their own 
leaders they are not so unanimous. The truth is that they 
are split from top to bottom. They simply do not dare to 
admit their differences. All their academic theories about 
wealth and the leisured class will not fill the yawning 
gulf, Compare the strictly orthodox Free Trader, the old- 
fashioned Liberal, the husband of Mrs. Snowden, and the 
Imperialistic, common-sense, practical Mr. Thomas, to the 
wild-headed Clydesiders and the open advocate of class 
warfare, Mr. Wheatley. Where does the late Prime Minister 
stand, always trying (as are also some of his colleagues) to 
bridge the gulf—to appease the crazy devotees of Karl 
Marx and yet retain a European reputation for moderation 
and sagacity ? No doubt the extreme ones are the noisiest, 
and the reasonable easily outnumber the fanatics. 

If only the Tories had acted as Tories ought to act in 
the eyes of the Socialists, there would then be a call 
to arms which would bring all the straying groups to heel 
at the double; but Mr. Baldwin has spoilt it all. He 
keeps preaching “in England’ what Mr. MacDonald 
preached “‘in Europe ’’—Peace, Goodwill, and a change of 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Snowden, on the Gold Standard or cognate subjects, 
holds the undivided attention of the House, with the 
exception of his own Party. Mr. Thomas never enjoys 
himself so much as when delivering a sound rebuke to Mr. 
Saklatvala. Mr. MacDonald appears never really to be at 
home in the House except when he is engaged in discussing 
problems abroad. 

Then there is little Mr. William Graham—full of figures, 
and you gather from his benign expression—full of fun. 
But he will keep talking on the same note. Try as you will, 
your mind wanders and wonders how it is he can possibly 
remember all these facts without a note. If he would only 
pause a moment and give you time to remember what he is 
saying, all would be well; but on he goes, and you are left 
with a great admiration for his memory, but you have 
almost forgotten what it is all about. 

So much for the men. What of the measures? For 
Agriculture—there has been the Sugar Beet Bill. For 
Foreign Affairs—there has been the Commercial Treaty 
with Germany, and perhaps the Pact. For Social Reform— 
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there has been the Pensions Bill and the introduction of g 
measure which will remodel our Rating and Valuation, 
Finally, there has been the Budget, which must affect every 
individual in the country one way or another. 

One thing is clear. The industrial crisis must come 
while the Conservatives are in power. The Labour Party 
know it, and they also realize that the day is still far distant 
when they will be in offfce with power. The sensible ones— 
and most of them in the House are full of sense if you get 
them alone—are prepared to reason and discuss the coming 
problems. What is of more importance is—are the Con. 
servatives ready with their suggestions ? Some are, maybe, 
while some are still living in the Victorian days of laissez. 
faire and good dividends. 

As you listen to the academic debates on Industry and 
Social Reform, you are left to wonder whether Parliament 
has reached that stage in her evolution when she has already 
performed her original work as a legislative body. 


Except for such changes as would entail an economic 


revolution, the big measures for the future are supported by 
all parties—an improved and enlarged method of Insurance, 
Electoral Reform, a reconstituted Second Chamber. Few 
differ in the principles involved. The debates in the House 
can only be concerned with details. 

The fundamental principles upon which the laws of 
England are based are agreed to by all, excepting an insig- 
nificant minority. It is with the better administration of 
the laws and with further measures of devolution that the 
future is chiefly concerned. 

In the next ten years economics will play a far more 
important rdle than politics. In abstract economic theories 
there may be cause for much discussion and wide diver- 
gences of views, but in the concrete facts of everyday 
life there is neither time nor occasion for unnecessary 
debate. Many of our former ideas on production, wages, 
relationship between employers and men, are gone already. 
The force of economic pressure carries all before it. It is 
not a static but a dynamic power. 

Can we control the torrents and eddies of the stream s0 
that an improved standard of living accompanies the march 
of progress? That is the problem. Science may help us. 
Politics and Parliament, if they are to assist, must readjust 
themselves to the times. But without a willingness to see 
the other man’s point of view and a very large dose of “give- 
and-take”’ from all quarters, the forces may be too strong. 
It is a thousand years since we succumbed to a foreign foe, 
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since when we have solved our internal and economic diffi- 
culties more quickly and with less bloodshed than any other 
nation. What reason is there to suppose that we will not 
find a solution for our problems, both of the present and of 
the future ? 


V. A. CAZALET 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE GOLD STANDARD AND COAL 


[Tue characteristically offensive effort of our Liberal. 
Conservative-Free-Trade-Protectionist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Winston Churchill) to ridicule the studiously 
moderate and unanswerable memorandum added by Sir 
Josiah Stamp to the Report of the Court of Inquiry 
(appointed by the Government in the thick of the Coal 
Crisis) only served to emphasize its value. We print it 
textually, as it goes to the root of the matter and was accord- 
ingly ignored by the City editors of most London news. 
papers, for whom the sun rises and sets in Lombard Street, 
and who are jointly responsible with the clique who forced 
the gold standard on an unreflecting Government for 
the subsequent calamities. While signing the Report of the 
Court of Inquiry which indicated several “ causes of the 
decline in the demand for British coal,” Sir Josiah Stamp 
deemed it his duty to write this Addendum, to the uncon- 
trollable indignation of all Goldbugs whose agent and 
mouthpiece Mr. Churchill, in his conceit and ignorance, has 
become.—EniTor, NV.R.] 


ADDENDUM TO PARAGRAPH 14 By Sim JosiaAH STAMP. 


The state of the industry under the operation of the present Agreement was 
demonstrably unsatisfactory in the light of its history during the first six or 
seven months, but I find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that the rapid 
worsening of the position in the last four or five months, if it is to be 
fully accounted for, indicates the existence of some special predisposing cause. 
In looking for such a cause (and making due allowance for the depression in 
the coal industry elsewhere) I have been unable to find anything in the actual 
course or conduct of the industry itself adequate to account for such a marked 
change for the worse in the last period, and I cannot escape the conclusion that 
there have been factors in operation more deep-seated than those to which the 
majority of the leaders in the industry itself have been alive. 

I wish to disavow any desire to bring any current political issues into this 
report, but as the terms of reference impose on me a statement of “‘ causes,” I 
cannot avoid reference to economic factors merely because they do not act on 
the surface, and still less because they may lie for the moment in that political 
field with which I have usually no concern. In my own judgment, with all due 
appreciation of the virtues of the gold standard, as such, it was always open to 
doubt in the period January to March, 1925, whether its introduction would not 
involve a considerable degree of actual deflation, either at the moment of intro- 
duction or the period prior thereto (during which such action was being 
anticipated), and whether such deflation would not inevitably be so one-sided in 
becoming effective as to cause much industrial unrest. The position of the 
dollar-sterling exchange, as such, lent colour to the superficial view that the 
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degree of deflation necessary to make the gold standard effective would be 
small, but I had always the underlying feeling that special causes relating to 
money rates in London designed to retain foreign balances here, together with 
that false appreciation due to anticipation, masked the true relative position of 
the British sterling price level and the world gold price level. The actual 
“step down ”’ as indicated by the exchanges appeared small, but the real “‘ step 
down” judged by relative price levels seemed likely to be severe. But the 
figures of the exchange situation are known immediately, whereas the price 
level position is known only some time after the date to which it has related. 
Only those in the inner circle of banking and international money movements 
can judge whether the face value of the current exchange is influenced by 
special conditions, correction for which would indicate that the price level 

ity was more divergent. One could only assume that on the introduction 
of the gold standard such responsible persons in a position to judge would be 
confident that the real ‘‘step down” was not too severe a jolt for industry. 
Even in February last it was obvious to me that if the true gap between the 
British sterling and the American gold price levels was substantial the attain- 
ment of the gold standard would be won at a material immediate cost to industry, 
and that even the preparatory steps would cause a painful reaction.* There 
were indeed criticisms that the one thing wanted in order to secure more trade 
was @ reduction in our prices, but it was clear that the considerable reduction 
in sterling prices (now gold prices) in a neutral market would cut out the margin 
of profit on exports unless we were prepared to reduce the cost of industry at 
home, including wages, in accordance and simultaneously therewith; that 
simultaneous restatements in terms of money of all the values entering into new 
production and commerce was necessary if their relative proportions were not 
to be violently disturbed ; and that as such adjustments in the case of wages 
would be, from the human standpoint, with so much unemployment, very 
difficult, we should still probably have to quote prices abroad that would be 
above the competitive level. 

However, at the time of the actual introduction of the gold standard it 
might well be assumed that those on whose advice the change would be taken 
were in @ position to know the monetary influences at work, and knew enough 
about the real extent of necessary deflation to make any such fears, based on 
less wide information, groundless. But recent weeks have increasingly indi- 
cated that such an assumption must have been ill-founded, and that a 
considerable measure of deflation was, in fact, involved. 

The Times Index of Prices shows a continuous drop for six months—January 
to June—from 179 to 155—a fall of nearly 14 per cent.f It is quite obvious 
that if the British exporter has to face a diminution in his receipts per unit of 
production upon this scale, and has no power to secure an immediate reduction 
on his outgoings (other than raw materials) he must work at a severe loss, either 
by actually selling goods at a loss or by quoting too high prices and not selling 
goods at all. To quote the old price in a foreign currency, which has success- 
fully competed before in that currency, means, when the sterling exchange has 
improved and it takes more of that foreign currency to buy even a given sum 
in sterling, a lower yield in our currency. Conversely, to get the same nominal 
price in sterling with an ‘‘ improved ” exchange, means more units of the foreign 
currency, i.e. a higher price in that currency. It ought to be obvious that those 
of our exports on which there are fine margins in close competition would be 
the first to feel the pinch. The coal industry, starting from the point of having 


* Vide The Times, March 3 and 27, 1925. 
t The U.S. Bureau of Labour Price Index stood in June at the same level 
asin December, 1924. 
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little margin of profit at all into which to cut, would readily be put into serioys 
difficulties. Moreover, coal is sensitive to foreign competition to a peculiar 
degree, because it not only suffers its own direct troubles in a curtailment of 
exported coal, but it feels the reduction in other classes of exports, such as jron (Du 
and steel, in the most immediate and direct way. In my view, therefore, the . 
recent improvement in the exchange or decline in the price level, to which ] 
have referred, whether or not compulsorily brought about by the anticipation | sl 
and then the realization of the gold standard * is sufficient in itself to account the 
for the special plight of the industry since March. There would appear tobe | {00 
no way in which the competitive position of coal prices can be restored unless be 

and until (a) the costs in this country are reduced, or (0) the gold costs of the | 
other competitive countries are raised, either by gold inflation there, or by less | mel 
efficiency, shorter hours and higher wages abroad, The witnesses before us Mir 
had no direct evidence at all—as indeed it would be difficult for them to have— alw 
upon these underlying economic forces. They had the general impression that 


the resumption of the gold standard means a shilling per ton difference in price, ( 
but prima facie the real effect of it might be considerably greater than a general | unet 
impression would convey. I am, therefore, obliged to conclude (a) that whats | mize 
ever the effect of the operation of the present agreement might be upon the ___ the 
industry in the long run, it was bound to be made substantially worse by that sect 


kind of one-sided deflation which has taken place, and (b) that no other satis. aw! 
factory or sufficient cause appears to be available, though I give full weight to sact 
the general depression in coal consumption abroad. suc! 

There is a second deep-seated cause—partly linked with the foregoing, but lan: 
partly of independent origin—which I feel may not have been without its pre 
influence, but upon which I am bound to say I have less definite views. Our pla 
export trade in the past has fulfilled two functions; it has partly purchased us imy 


food and raw materials from abroad, and it has partly extended our foreign the 
investments. I know it may be said that our interest from foreign investments ind 
has been available and has been left abroad for the latter purpose, but one for 
cannot assign a particular outgoing to a particular incoming, and therefore it is ¢ 
is just as logical to say that the food and raw materials brought in represented cor 
our foreign interest, and that our foreign investments were made by exportsof | ol 
coal, iron, steel, etc. We can only, in the long run, invest money abroad if it no’ 
is actually being saved in this country. If our total savings should shrink reg 
materially, we must expect this to have an influence upon the amount available tio 
for foreign investment. If we try to invest more abroad than this amount ~ pr 
available, we must expect to have a derangement of the exchanges. The } he 
recent limitation of foreign borrowing on the London market is merely an out- po 
ward expression of these inevitable facts. If we have either in fact, or ; 
artificially by such an arrangement, less money to lend abroad, it is to be | th 
expected that our whole export trade would feel it, and, moreover, that that ; we 
sensitive end of our exports, consisting of coal, should be rapidly affected. The pe 
situation is not materially different if we are buying far more than we are selling of 
and balancing the account by increased borrowing from abroad, and/or by 
decreased lendings abroad. For these reasons I do not think the state of affairs in 
in the coal industry in the last few months must be regarded as the necessary uy 
result either of normal trade movements or the present Agreement. Currency th 
policy has aggravated the evil. Bt 
J. C. Stamp _, 
tl 
* Supposing the altered price level to be caused in this way, this is not the ‘ 
place to discuss how far this industrial condition is a proper price to pay for } 


the counter advantages of the gold standard. 
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ECONOMY FROM THE TOP 


[Durine the debate on the Appropriation Bill in the House 
of Commons on August 5th, Captain Victor Cazalet made 
a short and suggestive speech advocating economy from 
the top which will appeal to many of our readers. It is 
too often forgotten on the Front Benches that in order to 
be effective economy must begin with Ministerial emolu- 
ments and a reduction in the number of Ministers and 
Ministries, both of which are now abnormal. Example is 
always more convincing than precept.—EpiTor N.R.] 


CarTaINn CAZALET: In all the debates which have taken place in regard to 
unemployment in this House, no one on either side has ever attempted to mini- 
mize the gravity of the situation. We are all agreed that the only way to solve 
the problem is to deal with it, not from the point of view of party politics and 
sectional interests, but from the point of view of what is best for the country as 
awhole. I wish to put forward an appeal for what I term a voluntary national 
sacrifice, to meet the immediate necessities of the country. Certain aspects of 
such a scheme were mentioned by the hon. and gallant Member for Westmor- 
land (Major Stanley) in the last debate on unemployment. I should like to 
preface my remarks by one or two observations which, I am afraid, must be 
platitudes ; but this subject has been discussed so often that it is almost 
impossible to say anything that is not a platitude. To-day, I understand, 
there are actually more people employed in the country than in 1914. Our 
industrial efficiency has increased during the war and since the war. There- 
fore we must be turning out more goods than in 1914, and yet our export trade 
is down by about 30 per cent. That means that the home consumption must be 
considerably greater than in 1914, which means that certain sections of the 
community to-day enjoy a higher standard of living than in 1914. If we are 
not only to maintain but to improve this standard it is essential not only to 
regain the foreign markets which we have lost, but to increase them in propor- 
tion to the increase of our population. Therefore the one thing essential at 
present is that we should sell more goods. Neither subsidies nor stunts will 
help us to do that, but I am certain that it can and will be achieved by brain- 
power, hard work, and the thrift of the people of this country. 

I realize fully that nothing will be achieved by people getting excited about 
the situation, one side saying that the only thing that matters is to cut down 
wages, and the other taking up the dogmatic position “‘in no way are we pre- 
pared to meet you at all.’’ I realize also that no one could expect any sacrifice 
of any kind to be made by the wage-earners of this country if they thought that 
by any reduction in the wages of the workers alone one penny more would go 
into the pockets of the so-called capitalist classes. Therefore I say that it is 
up to the so-called capitalist classes to take the first step, and to make more 
than a gesture to show that they are prepared to take their part in a national 
sacrifice, because it is only thus that we can get agreement with the wage- 
earners of this country, and make possible a national sacrifice which will reduce 
the cost of production. I would start with economy in Government Depart- 
ments. When each Department sends up its estimates to the Treasury, if 
those estimates did not show a decrease from last year’s amount I would send 
them back to make a reduction of 5 per cent. I would ration them in that 


respect. 
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Sir Frepric WisE: Why not 10 per cent. ? 

CaPTaIn CazALeT: Say x per cent. 

Mr. Darton: Including the Navy estimates ? 

CarTaIn CazautET: I entirely concur, but I think that that is hardly in 
order. I think that we could then deal with Cabinet Ministers and Members of 

Parliament. Many Members will be more disposed to agree to my suggestion 
when I mention that in the time of Pitt there was a voluntary reduction in their 
salaries by Cabinet Ministers, and I should like also to see a voluntary reduction 
in the salary of every Member of this House by 5 per cent. I say that figuy 
because our salaries have not been increased since the war, but I realize that 
the psychological effect of a number of Members of this House, who can afford 
it, doing something of this kind would produce an impression on the country 
out of all proportion to the economic value to the Exchequer. Then I should 
like to extend that to every section of the community. I would fix the line in 
some way like this: Everybody whose salary was more than 100 per cent, 
above the pre-war standard should voluntarily sacrifice 10 per cent. I under. 
stand that that has already been done in the case of the National Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union, and I understand that those negotiations were carried through 
with agreement by both sides, and that the agreement resulted in a reduction 
of something between 7 and 10 per cent. No one would suggest that either 
the miners or the agricultural labourers should be asked to give up anything 
of their wages, which are, as everybody will admit, far too small to-day. [Hon, 
MemBeERs: “ Hear, hear!”’] Right-ho! 

Mr. Deputy-SpPeaKER: The hon. and gallant Member is introducing an 
innovation. 

CapraIn CazaLteT: I beg to withdraw. With regard to miners I would 
suggest that, if the rest of the community were prepared to make a sacrifice of 
the kind which I have outlined, the miners in the ensuing year in certain districts 
might be prepared to work a few hours longer a week. I hope that we shall 
learn to-morrow, or certainly while the Royal Commission is pursuing its 
inquiries, whether certain general statements with regard to the mining industry 
are true or not. As a member of the general public I am not in any way inter. 
ested in coal, but the kind of thing you hear is this: If miners in South Wales 
were to work one hour longer it would mean a reduction of 2s. 6d. a ton in the 
price of coal. I do not know whether that is so or not, but that is the kind of 
statement which is made and on which I believe it to be essential that the public 
should be informed. 

The right hon. Member who opened this debate referred to the question of 
luxury expenditure. I feel extremely strongly on this point, and I think that 
if we could inaugurate some national sacrifice such as I have outlined during the 
next year, during that time there should be an absolute minimum of luxwy 
expenditure, although it is extremely difficult to say exactly what is a luxury. 
The right hon. Member referred to parties, but it may be that an unfortunate 
gentleman with five or six unmarried daughters may find it an economy to give 
a party. There, again, it is up to the individual to decide for himself, and, of 
course, everybody on this side of the House would most sincerely condemn any 
form of ostentatious display. There, again, it is not so much the economic but 
the psychological effect that matters. You cannot expect people to make 
some sacrifice when they see every day apparently hundreds of members of the 
community simply lavishing money on unnecessary luxuries and enjoyment. 

Then I would suggest, very humbly, that everybody who could afford it in 
the coming year should do something on these lines: Instead of giving a party 
or spending money on some form of luxury, he should engage, say, one more 
gardener from the local Employment Exchange for the next year. That is 4 
very small thing, I admit, but it is the kind of thing which, if every 
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single individual would do it, would go a considerable way to solve the problem 
of unemployment. The other day the hon. and gallant Member for Westmor- 
land suggested that the Chancellor of the Exchequer might issue a conversion 
Joan at a smaller rate of interest than is given to-day, and that the public would 
subscribe generously to that, thereby reducing to a certain extent our national 
expenditure on interest for this year. I hope that there will be a generous 
response on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That leads me to 
another suggestion, which bankers may tell me is impossible, but bankers are 
inclined to say that everything is impossible. It was one of these distinguished 
bankers who said that it was impossible to continue the war after the early 
months of 1915, owing to the financial situation, but I would like to suggest the 
possibility of doing something on these lines also with regard to the limitation 
of dividends to, say, 5 or 6 per cent. on the present market price of the shares, 
and any surplus or profit beyond that should go into the reserve of the company, 
because there is a general feeling, which is often voiced in this House, ‘‘ You 
ask us to economize while we see dividends paid up to 15, 20, and 30 per cent.” 

Any money which might accrue from the adoption of such methods as I 
have suggested should be dealt with in one or other of three ways: Either it 
should go immediately to debt redemption or to a reduction in the Estimates 
for next year, or it should be devoted to one form of subsidy, which is the only 
subsidy for which I can see any justification. It would be in a case of this kind: 
Suppose a contract were offered from abroad for, say, over £50,000, and the 
British tender was only 5 per cent. above the foreign tender, I think in a case 
like that, if you can get the consent of all the amalgamated manufacturers in 
this country, and the trade unionists as well, you could give a subsidy of the 
difference between the foreign tender and our own tender, and so ensure the 
contract coming to this country. The only excuse for giving a subsidy of this 
nature would be that when once a firm is fulfilling a contract to the value of 
£50,000 or more, then it can afford to take another one at a slightly lower or a 
considerably lower figure. I apologize for delaying the House so long. I 
know that I shall be told that these are very fantastic ideas, but I do believe 
that some such sacrifices will be necessary if we are to tide over our present 
difficulties, and I am certain that if any such sacrifice is made we shall be able 
to get over our difficulties, and not only regain the markets which we have lost, 
but increase those markets, and, what is more, we shall be able to maintain and 
improve the standard of civilization for the people of this country. 


A SUGGESTION 


To THE Epiror oF THE National Review. 


§m,—In the great basal businesses of to-day we have come, or will 
shortly come, to a parting of the ways. Rightly or wrongly, the manual 
workers are demanding more and more some definite “say” in the 
practical management of the trades that concern them most nearly. At 
present they have little say, except in the two departments of hours and 
wages. Yet it is pretty certain that the best of those workers could— 
and would, if the opportunity were offered—contribute practical assist- 
ance, Not long ago I was travelling on one of the great north lines, 
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and fell into conversation with a goods guard of the railway. He pointed 
out that time and money were being lost, year in and year out, from the 
fact that the Board of Directors, who have little intimate knowledge of 
local conditions, made little or no use of the knowledge of the men who 
have the actual working of the lines. The men believed that they could 
suggest improvements in a hundred ways, but lacked the means of bring. 
ing their views forward. My informant’s earnestness was impressive, 
and the thought naturally occurred: Why should not every Board of 
Directors co-opt representatives of the working-staff of the line, and 
give them a place at all Board meetings ? Round the table of conference 
they would sit, as directors, duly paid, and thus be enabled, of right and 
not of privilege, to discuss matters concerning the proper and efficient 


management of the railway. Surely such an innovation would be fruitful | 


in good works. The rank and file would at length realize that, in their 
chosen representatives, they possessed a share in directing affairs. And 
this would be true not only in the case of railways, but of mines, shipping, 
general transport, and, in fact, all other basal industries. 


Xenophon, the Athenian, in his Cyropedeia, says that the great Cyrus | 


allowed any intelligent man in his army openly and freely to express his 
opinion, if he was able to give wise counsel; and, as he paid honour to 
such as could give advice, Cyrus thus utilized private judgment for the 
public service; and the result was general progress and advancement 
arising from this freedom and common deliberation. 

Could not those who direct the course of great industries in modem 
England take a leaf out of the book of Cyrus? It would probably tend 
to the stabilization of industrial peace. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. H. BLAKENEY 
WINCHESTER, 
August 10, 1925. 


